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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
TO THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
Telephone LAFayette 4485 


WITHAM MEMORIAL ORGAN DED- 
ICATED AT FERRY BEACH 


Preceding the symphonic concert at 
Rowland Hall July 27, attended by the 
delegates of the Religious Education In- 
stitute, a two-manual reed organ was 
dedicated to the memory of Dr. and Mrs. 
A. N. Witham, two loyal supporters of 
Dr. Shinn in the early days of the summer 
meetings at Ferry Beach. It was the gift 
of their son, Burton Brooks Witham, of 
Westbrook, Maine. 

The dedicatory service, under the 
leadership of Rev. Stanley Manning, presi- 
dent of the Ferry Beach Park Association, 
opened with the hymn, “On Wings of 
Song.” In announcing the gift Mr. 
Manning commented on the support 
which Dr. Shinn received from a group of 
Universalist families, some of whom were 
not known outside of their own localities 
and are almost forgotten by the newer 
generation of Ferry Beachers. This fine 
instrument not only fills a long-felt need, 
but perpetuates the memory of two people 
who helped build the foundations of this 
Universalist meeting place. 

With a few modest. remarks, Mr. Witham, 
a well-known organ expert, presented the 
key to the manual to Mr. Manning, who 
formally accepted the gift for the Associa- 
tion. He handed the key to Earle W. Dol- 
phin, Ferry Beach music director, who 
officially opened the manual, the audience 
sang the Doxology and then responded to 
the following sentences of dedication with 
the words “We dedicate this organ.’ 
“To the worship of God through the 
beauty of music, to breathe the unspoken 
prayers with which worship begins. To 
speak a longing too deep for words, and a 
love beyond our thought. To awaken in 
all souls the melody of praise, and to bring 
them the peace which passeth all under- 
standing. To the final harmony of all souls 
with God and in God—of which all music 
is a parable. In memory of Dr. and Mrs. 
A. N. Witham, pioneers and lovers of 
Ferry Beach, who being dead shall yet 
live to us in the voice of music. And may 
God tune all our henrts to His in a mighty 
chorus of obedience, love and praise.”’ 

Mr. Dolphin played for a dedicatory 
selection ‘Finlandia,’ which brought out 
the rich tonal qualities and expression of 
the instrument. The organ is placed to 
the left of the stage. In making the in- 
stallation Mr. Witham arranged an electric 
blower system. 

RaleoN 
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NORTHFIELD 


What memories the word ‘‘Northfield’’ 
conjures up! Fellowship, new friendships, 
old friendships renewed, thunder showers, 
music, hot weather!! 

This and much, much more could be 
listed, for Northfield is a mountain-top 
experience to anyone who goes to the 
Missionary Conference at East Northfield, 
Mass, 


The 1938 Conference has been a rich and 
satisfying combination of information, 
inspiration and spiritualizing influences. 

The opening meeting in Sage Chapel 
struck a keynote of quiet appreciation of 
our soul-need of meditation and recogni- 
tion of the all-enveloping presence of God. 
Problems, worries, perplexities and fret- 
ting cares slipped away and we were ready 
to organize for classes. 

The week of routine classes on Bible 
study, “Life and Story of Changing India,” 
“Problems and Life in American Cities,” 


' “Methods of Presentation of Materials” 


and the “Developing of the Dynamic 
Power of the Christian Church” offered 
more than a human intellect could pos- 
sibly assimilate—so a process of choosing 
the most essential for the individual need 
began. Each class was worth while and 
an enthusiastic group of students seconded 
the teachers’ efforts. 

If our Universalist women could only 
realize the invaluable contribution which 
this conference can give to individuals and 
to local groups we should have fifty women 
at Northfield. Our own denominational 
conferences are splendid, and we want 
large registrations at those, but an inter- 
denominational conference with its con- 
tacts with other denominational leaders 
and workers, with nationals of countries 
in which we have no specific work, the 
close-ups of interdenominational projects 
in which we are interested, gives us new 
visions, new understanding, and new ap- 
preciation of our own work. It opens 
doors to new avenues of approach to our 
work and revitalizes us for the year’s task. 

The pageant in the natural amphitheater 
with its colorful costuming and spontane- 
ous dramatizing of the effect of Christian 
living on lives around the world, was a 
spectacle that will not soon be forgotten. 

The evening sessions included addresses 
by Rev. R. K. Morton, a well known re- 
porter and editor, by Rev. Luther Got- 
wald, Rev. S. B. Hazzard, with his pic- 
tures of the problems of New York City 
churches, by a group of workers from the 
foreign-born sections of New York, and by 
nationals from India. The closing service 
was a ringing challenge to go down from 
the mountain-top to the valley and there 
meet the test of the Conference hymn, 
“Are ye able” to prove yourselves and be 
led by the radiance of the Christ-ideal in 
faith and loyalty. 

From out the window of our darkened 
room we watched the procession of camp 
girls wend its way down from Round Top, 
each girl carrying her lighted candle, and 
the strains of “Follow the Gleam” were 
wafted up to us 

Northfield means study—yes. It means 
inspiration and a larger outlook—yes; 
but like the mountains around it, it means 
above all, new strength of purpose, new 
vision and a regeneration of spiritual 
energy. 

Jon. Be 
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MIGHT AS WELL CALL THE CHIEF JUSTICE 
A COMMUNIST 

CORRESPONDENT who thinks that the editor 

of this paper is in need of enlightenment sent 

us a letter recently challenging our attitude 
toward Communists. The letter appears in this issue. 
That we need enlightenment is obvious, but that our 
correspondent has need that is double will be more 
obvious to all who will take time to read his letter. 

He holds in substance that people who believe in 
Communism are by that fact deprived of civil liberties. 
The extreme nature of his views may be seen by his 
wanting to ship prominent labor leaders, native-born 
Americans, to Russia, not asking what Russia would 
think about it. His letter is chiefly valuable in show- 
ing the lengths to which hatred of opinion will lead 
men who in other respects may be fine, fair individ- 
uals. 

This gentleman wishes us to publish the text of 
the decision of the U. 8. Supreme Court in the Gitlow 
Case, 1925, in which the Court dealt with limitations 
upon the right of free speech. 

We hardly think it necessary to publish the text 
of any of the Supreme Court rulings dealing with 
the matter. They are readily available in any law 
library. 

The learned Judges, conservatives and liberals, 
would be highly amused by the deductions from their 
decision made by our correspondent. Communists, 
according to the letter-writer, have no more right of 
free speech than ‘convicted criminals.” The ruling 
of the Supreme Court our correspondent thinks “has 
never been revoked.” 

We advise our correspondent to look up the case 
of Herndon (1937) and of De Jonge (also 1937), and 
especially to read the opinion of Chief Justice Hughes 
in the latter case. We suggest also that he go back 
and restudy the case of Gitlow vs. New York, of which 
he quotes a portion of the opinion. All of these cases 
recognize that freedom of speech and of the press are 
fundamental rights, safeguarded by the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. All recognize 
that these rights are not unrestricted. For example, 
an individual may be restrained if his utterances will 
result in mob violence. But in the case cited by our 
correspondent the majority opinion ignored the prin- 
ciple applied in previous cases and since reaffirmed by 
the Court, that there must be “clear and present dan- 
ger” to the government or to public peace and order. 
In the De Jonge case the Court held that a state may 
not make the act of conducting, attending or speaking 
at peaceable meetings with a lawful purpose a crime, 
regardless of the purpose of the organization calling 
the meeting. 


The state of New Jersey, for example, could not 
pass a law making it a crime to attend or speak at a 
Communist meeting, and have it stand up in the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

As Chief Justice Hughes wrote in the opinion on 
the De Jonge case: 

“The greater the importance of safeguarding 
the community from incitements to the overthrow of 
our institutions by force and violence, the more im- 
perative is the need to preserve inviolate the con- 
stitutional rights of free speech, free press and free 
assembly, in order to maintain the opportunity for free 
political discussion to the end that government may 
be responsive to thewill of the people, and that changes, 
if desired, may be obtained by peaceful means. There- 
in lies the security of the Republic, the very foundation 
of constitutional government.” 

Our correspondent says that he notes a drift 
toward Communism in our columns. If a policy of 
giving every man a square deal, of support of our 
Constitution and Bill of Rights, of being especially 
solicitous that those who have no one to speak for 
them may find in us a voice and a helping hand, means 
Communism, then we admit the charge. But it 
would be exactly as sane to call Justice Hughes a 
Communist because of opinions that uphold basic 
rights of Communists, as to call us Communist be- 
cause we will not let the closed mind run this paper. 

* * 


WELCOME TO DOCTOR CUMMINS 

N Monday of the coming week, Doctor Cummins 
will begin his work as General Superintendent 
of the Universalist General Convention. The 
title is atrocious, but the man is all right. Doctor 
and Mrs. Cummins have taken a house for one month, 
while they are looking around. Doctor Cummins is 
to be at Ferry Beach for a week in August, and in 
Washington for the first two Sundays in September, 

where he is to be the preacher at the union services. 
There is little that we can add to the words that 
we have already written, but we can reiterate our 
welcome and express again our desire to co-operate in 
every way possible with the new General Superin- 
tendent. Doctor Cummins made a large place for 
himself and his church during his five years at Pasa- 
dena. The separation was hard for the minister and 
for all of his people, including his family. But they 
made the break and here they are, happy in the 
thought of the opportunities before them. Doctor 
Cummins will not follow in the path of Doctor Etz, 
any more than Doctor Etz followed in the path of 
Doctor Lowe, or Doctor Lowe in that of Doctor 
McGlauflin, or Doctor McGlauflin in that of Dr. 
I. M. Atwood. All of our General Superintendents 
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have been strong men with opinions and backbone. 
It may well be that the parts of Doctor Cummins’ 
policy that we shall be inclined to oppose the hardest 
will be the parts that we need the most. Most of us 
like taffy, and few of us like castor oil. 

Probably the thing we can best do to help Doctor 
Cummins is the thing we can best do—done faithfully, 
attentively, persistently, without waiting for him to 
do anything for us. If all church workers, lay and 
ministerial, should start in now to do their own work 
cheerfully and confidently, we could let the new 
General Superintendent hibernate for at least one 
Boston winter. 

And all of this means that we need Doctor 
Cummins and want him, we are glad he has come, 
but that he is no miracle worker, and that if we could 
only get up on our toes we should get along famously 


without miracles. 
* * 


WE CAN BREATHE FREELY AT THE MOMENT 

E are relieved. It is not true that whole cities 

will be wiped out in the next war by gas at- 

tacks. The figures from the World War are 

reassuring. Only about 100,000 deaths in the World 

War were gas deaths. Only 1,200,000 injuries in the 

World War were caused by gas. Prof. James Kendall 

of the University of Edinburgh has come out with a 

book called “Breathe Freely,” and he is a competent 
writer. 

There is no use in getting panic-stricken about 
death by gas. He tells us that great cities can stand 
up under such attacks and survive. 

Just the same we are not much reassured. We 
might be one of the 1,200,000 or in the class completely 
done in. We can breathe freely at the moment, but 
we have uneasy recollections of the whine, the whistle, 
the shattering crash of the shells and the sound of 
falling masonry. We assert confidently that it is a 
poor way to live. Percentages are all right for the 
statisticians, but we insist that we don’t want any lot 
or part in making up the percentages. And the way to 
stop it is to induce people to stop dropping bombs on 
other people. It is unpleasant. 


* * 


WE REVIEW THIS BOOK BECAUSE WE KNOW 


E do not know any more really interesting 
narrator of events connected with relief 
operations during the World War and the 

years following, than Colonel Ernest P. Bicknell of 
the American Red Cross. He never was shut up in 
an office for long ata time. He traveled thousands of 
miles in practically every warring country. He met 
interesting and influential people of every nation, and 
he had a presence and a personality that inspired con- 
fidence and called out confidential communications. 
He has not told all that he knows, by considerable, 
in this last book, but what he has set down in his 
journal is of intense interest and great importance. 
His latest book,* ‘“‘With the Red Cross in Europe, 


*With the Red Cross in Europe, 1917-1922. By Ernest P. 
Bicknell. Published for the American National Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. Price $1.50. 


‘stories. 


1917-1922,” is one of the trustworthy books that put 
flesh and blood on the dry bones of history. Withal 
he was such a noble man, such a gentleman, so ex- 
perienced, so able, so compassionate, that he could 
walk through the years of bitter conflict undefiled by 
blood and unaltered by hate. 

He did not like war. He saw clearly how colossal 
a blunder it was. And he used his influence and the 
resources at his command to stay its ravages and 
save its victims. 

Colonel Bicknell was American Red Cross Com- 
missioner to several warring countries, and eventually 
Commissioner for Europe. He traveled far and wide, 
from Constantinople and the shores of the Black Sea 
to the end of the western front in Belgium. He found 
misery with which no resources at his command could 
deal adequately, but, with the vast power of the 
American Red Cross behind him, he did much. With 
doctors, nurses, prime ministers, kings, queens, army 
commanders, naval vessels, railroads, co-operating, he 
evacuated and placed refugees, supplied hospitals, 
rescued children, saved soldiers. 

Doing all this work he was in touch with people 
of every class and station, and they told him their 
There are enough human interest stories in 
this last book to supply novelists and dramatists with 
material for a lifetime of labor. Perhaps life and death 
hung on getting aboard or not getting aboard the last. 
vessel in the harbor. And yet when one Russian, 
General Gourko, climbed aboard an American ship at 
a Black Sea port, the captain ran to him and said: 
“Don’t you remember me? I am the man whose life 
you saved in the Russo-Japanese War. Of course 
you can go on this ship. I’ll do anything in the world 
I can for you.” 

It has been suggested that we ought not to attempt 
to review this book, since we figure personally in 
several chapters and since we wrote an introduction. 
We do not accept the suggestion. We know the book 
to be a good book, an interesting book, an important. 
book. So we say so. 

We know also with what literary skill, high 
ability and genuine consecration Grace V. Bicknell, 
Colonel Bicknell’s widow, has given herself to the 
task of editing these records, journals and diaries for 
publication. We should not have had this last and 
best book of Colonel Bicknell without her. Because 
of her labor, a great record becomes a source of in- 
spiration and information for all time to come. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
“In view of the system of a controlled press 
which is prevailing today over a large part of Europe,” 
said Anthony Eden at a dinner recently, “‘is it not 
more than ever important that our own free press 
should paint as fair a picture as possible of the country 
in which it exercises its freedom?” 


“Finish your bush,” said the old grandmother 
who was picking red raspberries. ‘The girl who 
keeps running on never gets a full pail and misses the 
big ones underneath in the shade.”” Would that she 
could talk to some of us in the ministry so deter- 
mined to move. 
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Can Human Nature Be Changed?” 


Alfred S. Cole 


WELL remember a bit of the old cracker-barrel 
philosophy which I imbibed around the old 
grocery store stove in a small country town. 

And this type of philosophy is well nigh universal. 
There were often heated discussions among the town 
solons. And just as sure as preaching (and it might 
have been on politics, local morals, or war) this con- 
clusion was reached: “Well, after all is said and done 
you can’t change human nature. You can argue till 
doomsday concerning the subject, world peace, etc., 
a human nature being what it is, wars will always 
ra 

The old country store is not alone in supporting 
that colorful philosophy. ‘‘You can’t change human 
nature”’ is the bucket of cold water thrown on every 
new or novel project. It is the fatalism which saves 
the speaker all trouble of seeking a real solution. It 
is the ostrich hiding its head in the sand. It is the 
excuse offered that we may stay in our old settled ways 
and prejudices—‘‘You can’t change human nature, 
and that’s all there is to it!” 

It might be well to define what we mean by 
“human nature.”” The term, as I shall use it in this 
sermon, means the biological equipment, the instincts 
and drives which come with birth, original human na- 
ture if I may call it that, plus the results of training, 
experience and experiment. If changing human nature 
means changing man’s biological make-up, his glands 
and physiological processes, I might agree that the 
standpatters are right in their conclusions. But 
human behavior, our social conduct, can be profoundly 
changed by the force of new ideas, education, new 
habits, and suggestion. So far as the body make-up 
is concerned the man of the Stone Age or the cannibal 
in the jungle may be identical with the man of the 
twentieth century, but the actions, behavior and ex- 
periences are entirely different. Recognizing the fact 
that one cannot change to any great extent the original 
equipment of man, his biological heritage, human 
behavior can be changed. 

Here is a fairly common occurrence. Some years 
ago in a theater one of the audience suddenly yelled 
“Fire.”” The audience obeyed the profoundest instinct 
of human nature, self-preservation, and rushed in a 
tangled, seething mass for the doors, which were closed. 
Ten people were trampled to death. It was a false 
alarm. A few days later in another theater the same 
cry was raised. The manager happened to be present, 
and was determined that the former tragedy should 
not be repeated. At the moment the cry was raised 
he jumped upon the stage and in the loudest and most 
dramatic voice he could command, shouted: ‘‘Keep 
your seats. There is plenty of time and you know 
what you have to do. Now, rise. Stop. Look for the 
nearest exit. Walk! Nooneruns!” The theater was 
emptied in perfect order and no one was hurt, though 
the building was burned to the ground. Are we not 
dealing with the same human nature in both cases? 


*A sermon given in the Universalist church in Wakefield, 
Mass., June 26. 


It is a matter not so much of changing original 
human nature as that of changing human behavior, 
and here the field is limitless. Every old hoary iniq- 
uity which mankind has had to fight, every shackle 
binding the human spirit, has been justified by this 
old wheeze, “Human nature cannot be changed.” 
It seems as if the old theological doctrine of original 
sin must have risen out of this belief. Man is a fallen 
creature, Adam’s guilt is branded across his soul, and 
he cannot save himself. His morality, good works 
and actions avail him nothing. Modern man’s despair 
over his inability to extricate himself from the hells 
of modern life seems rooted in this belief. He needs 
must lean on some supernatural power outside himself 
to bring about the desired changes. It is in human 
nature to burn witches. Did not the Bible say in 
Exodus 22:18, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to 
live,” and because of that saying an untold number 
of human beings were done to death because they 
were bewitched or possessed of the devil. ‘“‘Of course 
in the order of things,” says man, the lord of crea- 
tion, “women must be subject to my will.’’ Did not 
Paul say in his letter to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 14: 
34, 35): ‘Let your women keep silence in the churches: 
for it is not permitted unto them to speak; but they 
are commanded to be under obedience, as also sayeth 
the law. And if they will learn anything, let them 
ask their husbands at home: for it is a shame for 
women to speak in the church.” Slavery was de- 
fended (I am ashamed to say by clergymen), again 
appealing to Holy Writ on the grounds that it was a 
part of human nature. Certain members of the hu- 
man race, especially those of a darker skin, were 
naturally lower in the scale of mental development, 
and therefore must serve those who were in command. 

All down through the ages human nature on 
one side has not changed very much, but on the other 
side human behavior has been radically changed and 
modified. Notice the difference. An Englishman is 
hungry and thinks of juicy beefsteaks, a thought 
which to the orthodox Hindu, however hungry, would 
be just as revolting as eating the flesh of his own child. 
Tell such a Hindu that the cake he has eaten contained 
pig’s fat and he will be seized with uncontrollable 
retching. The lining of his stomach is the same as 
that in the Englishman. But habits have been fixed, 
in the Hindu’s case by his religion, and in the case of 
the Englishman by customs of his people in Britain. 
Human behavior changed and modified. 

It takes almost a blast of mental and spiritual 
dynamite to pry us loose from the old ways of thinking 
about human nature. In one field in particular, that 
of war, is this true. As the years go by we tend to 
sentimentalize the stark, brutal facts of war. The 
rough edges are smoothed out and the exploits are 
touched with romance. Perhaps you will recall that 
poem by Robert Southey entitled ‘‘After Blenheim.” 
It represents the old grandfather, Kaspar, sitting in 
the sun watching his grandchildren, Wilhelmine and 
Peterkin, playing. While digging in the ground the 
boy unearthed a hard round object. He took it to his 
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grandfather, and the old man, holding it in his hand, 
looked at it and murmured, “‘’Tis some poor fellow’s 
skull who fell in the great victory.” Then he un- 
folded the tale of the Battle of Blenheim, always con- 
cluding after the accounts of slaughter and fire, with 
this refrain, ““But, twas a famous victory.”’ Then the 
grandchildren break in on his train of romancing. Let 
me quote: 


“Great praise the Duke of Marlboro won, 
And our good Prince Eugene.”’ 

“Why, ’twas a very wicked thing,”’ 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

“Nay, nay, my little girl,’’ quoth he, 

“Tt was a famous victory. 


“And everybody praised the Duke 
Who this great fight did win. ’ 
“But what good came of it at last?” 

Quoth little Peterkin;— 
“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 
“But twas a famous victory.” 


The haze of romance thrown over war. Sitting 
down beside this brutal stark evil, accepting it as a 
certainty like the rising of the sun or the ebb and flow 
of the tides, and always concluding with the old re- 
frain, “Human nature being what it is, men will always 
fight, and that’s that.”’ Of course they will disagree, 
men and nations are quarrelsome; they do not always 
get along well together. In spite of all this there is no 
valid reason for going ahead on the insane road of 
destruction, the road we are traveling today. We can 
co-operate. Canada and the United States have not 
erected a frowning row of forts on the borders and 
pointed big guns at each other’s heart. We are proud 
that such conditions exist. Perhaps you have seen 
pictures of the ‘‘Christ of the Andes,”’ twenty-six feet 
of towering bronze, on the border line between Ar- 
gentine and Chile. The figure faces west, his left hand 
embracing a huge cross, while his right hand is raised 
as though pronouncing a benediction, not only upon 
the Andes but upon the whole world. The Bishop of 
San Carlos de Ancud in 1904 delivered the oration at 
the unveiling of the monument, and he used language 
which caught the imagination of the world: 


And when future generations mount to this spot 
through these defiles, they will find here no testament 
such as that of the heroic Spartans at Thermopylae, 
written in blood upon the bare stones—‘‘Here we gave 
up our lives to defend our country’s laws.” Rather will 
they come to this summit and in the bronze of this 
glorious monument will see graven in letters of fire a 
sublime inscription—‘‘Sooner shall these mountains 
crumble into dust than Argentines and Chileans break 
the peace which they have sworn at the feet of Christ 
the Redeemer.” 


What a refreshing breath of hope and cheer in a 
world darkened by fear and the threat of war! Whata 
testimony to the glory of human nature! I know you 
can intrude with numberless examples to the contrary, 
even with this cynical remark: “Look at the Kellogg 
Peace Pact signed by many of the great nations of the 
world—where is it now, after they had solemnly agreed 
to renounce war as an instrument for settling dif- 
ferences?”’ 

Yes, I know, but who under the sun can relish the 


prospect of modern war, especially the undeclared 
variety, with death from the skies, choking poison 
gas, disease, flame, misery and starvation! It may 
be in human nature to burn, destroy and pillage homes, 
churches and public buildings. It may be in human 
nature to bomb defenseless women and children. But 
it does not follow that, human nature being what it is, 
we must make war, hate and destroy. We can learn 
to co-operate, to understand and to heal old wounds. 

My friends, let us get out of this spirit of fatality, 
the idea that we human beings can do nothing to build 
a better and more peaceful world; that only some su- 
pernatural power can bring order out of chaos and set. 
this erring world aright. Let us not fall back on this 
way of inertia and laziness! Let me put it this way. 
Human nature being what it is, we can heal the bodies 
of men and women, and year by year learn more by 
experiment and experience of this amazing body and 
its diseases. We can build fairer cities free from fetid, 
disease-ridden slums. We can build a type of living 
which will give work, play and education to all, and 
not reserve these blessings for a few. We can, human 
nature being what it is, learn to really co-operate with 
other nations. We can, all nations together, build a 
new world on the basis of friendship and understanding. 
We can write greater poetry, finer books, paint more 
beautiful pictures, compose greater music, live more 
daring lives. All this with human nature being what 
it is. Why should this great subject always be pre- 
sented in its darker aspects only? Human nature 
being what it is, we can build the city of God! Not all 
at once, of course, but here a new stone and there a 
new window. As Edwin Markham so beautifully ex- 
pressed it in his poem: 


We men of earth have here the stuff 
Of Paradise—we have enough! 

We need no other stones to build 
The Temple of the Unfulfil ed— 

No other ivory for the doors— 

No other marble for the floors— 

No other cedar for the beam 

And dome of man’s immortal dream. 


Here on the path of every-day— 
Here on the common human way 
Is all the stuff the gods would take 
To build a heaven, to mould and make 
New Edens! Ours the stuff sublime 
To build Eternity in time! 

* ok Ok 


So each of the World’s Fairs of next year is to have a Temple 
of Religion, even though San Francisco had to whip the financial 
devil around the stump in order to get the necessary $100,000 
from the state for religious purposes. 

Well; so be it. That’s about what will come of it in both 
places—$100,000 worth of something labeled religion and $50,- 
000,000 or whatever it is devoted to the glorification of a materially 
based culture which thinks it needs no religion. 

And yet some of us who believe religion amounts to some- 
thing will be saying, ‘“Thank you, kind sir, for all your favors,” 
to Grover Whalen and Governor Merriam, who have made this 
formal bow to the supremest interest of the human spirit. ; 

If this editor visits the two fairs, he’ll take his religion 
straight in the Cathedral of St. John or Old John Street or 
Christ Church in New York City, and in the Congregational- 
Methodist Church or Bishop Parsons’ in San Francisco.— 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


CXXXII. 


Five Raccoons Breakfasting with Us 


Johannes 


HE question before us now at the little hill farm 
is whether or not raccoons should be permitted 
to dictate our movements, color our feelings, 

empty our larder, and in general “run things.” It 
is getting so that the Madame will not sit out alone 
on the terrace, and so that we do not walk so much in 
the gloaming among our flowers. Our mother rac- 
coon, becoming bolder, is becoming more truculent. 
She is acting less like a beggar and more like a bully. 
To be sure, she has high authority in human affairs 
for bullying in order to get what one wants. Even 
followers of the lowly Nazarene have been known upon 
occasion to act like bullies, and our pseudo pet is but 
a raccoon. Gentleness in judgment is still called for, 
even if it must be exercised with club in hand. 

We came home at five o’clock one July afternoon 
and drove into the garage, where once in a while the 
Madame prefers to alight. With arms full of mar- 
keting we started for the house, when we saw our ex- 
Peter tearing boldly down the road toward us. Every 
hair of her hairy back registered anger. No subter- 
fuges for her. No coming to the back door under 
the barberries. What she seemed to be saying was that 
she was tired of waiting for her dinner, that she had 
tried us out and found we were soft, that she would 
have food or take a bite out of somebody’s calf, and to 
hades with the opposition. 

Though by nature reluctant to kick a little furry 
friend, I did lift my foot in self-defense and in defense 
of my wife and supper. I did not really kick, but 
merely interposed some good cowhide as a barrier. 
With a growl Madam Peter bit my shoe, leaving 
marks of her teeth on my fresh shine, and then sheered 
off. She stood near by registering fight while I fumbled 
for a key. Then, perhaps deeming discretion to be 
the better part of valor, she retired under the house. 
As soon as she heard the screen door slam she re- 
appeared and pounced on a slice of bread as if it had 
been a live thing, holding it down with her hind paws 
and pulling it to pieces with the forepaws so much like 
hands. 

We have not as yet considered punishing her, 
partly because she would have slight notion of what 
punishment means and partly because we are anxious 
to have her bring the young ones out where we can 
see them. 

Besides, we are experimenting with a hypothesis. 
All honest-to-God scientists do that. Our hypothesis, 
now a day old, is that Madam Peter has a highly de- 
veloped mother complex. She sees red all of the time 
because she has little ones. Her conduct is analogous 
to the conduct of parents when Sunday school teachers 
rebuke Johnnie or Mary. Or to the conduct of a 
father when Neighbor Brown’s boy gives his boy a 
well deserved black eye. Madam Peter is utterly 
unreasoning. She is full of fight for her babies. 
Manuel, the raccoon of the story, may be most engag- 
ing and affectionate, but Manuel was not a lady and 
had no cubs. Madam Peter is like some species of 


bear that are harmless enough except when they are 
attended by young, and then prove to be fierce and 
dangerous. Mothers of cubs have split parishes and 
mangled hunters. 

Toying with my hypothesis, I went out of the 
side kitchen door, soon after our raccoon had behaved 
so badly. This time I was armed with bread and 
dates. As I appeared around the corner Madam 
Peter made a rush at me. I threw a date and she 
pounced upon it with a growl, as if it were a frog. 
She registered ecstasy if ever an animal did while 
eating it. Growling again, she came toward me 
and, not wishing to overwork my hypothesis, I dropped 
two dates and dodged in at the door from which I 
had emerged. 

This date business is getting me worried. Since 
her first date, the animal has laid siege to us at meal- 
time, spurning bread and demanding dates and 
bananas. 

Esthetically I fear that we are failing. We are 
not improving the raccoon’s manners. Nor is our 
esthetic enjoyment in converse with nature’s child 
deepening. We find ourselves bullied. We suspect 
we are yielding to bluff and bluster. We have no 
assurance against a bite. Yet is it not all a part of 
the scheme? Did not Adam and Eve long ago have 
trouble with a snake, and must not students and 
lovers of nature, all children of Adam, expect now and 
then to get the wrong pig by the ears? 

Were we not so devoted to science we should be 
tempted to let our minds range up and down the 
theory that Madam Peter once lived with human be- 
ings. Her being willing to bite to secure her own 
ends lends plausibility to the idea. Men often are 
known to hook and bite. The propensity in one great 
center has made men known as bulls and bears. 
Might not an ingenuous baby raccoon easily get the 
notion from human beings that the proper way to 
get on is to launch out with teeth and claws? Much 
data on this subject now in my possession makes 
me reluctant to club Madam Peter until I again have 
attempted to reform her. 

* * 


Corroboration that Madam Peter is a biting 
animal and ready to take a bite even at the hand that 
feeds her is found in one of the most delightful stories 
of the year. 

In “The Yearling,” by Marjorie Kinnan Raw- 
lings, chapter six begins with an account of Jody 
and his baby ’coon. The little fellow lay in Jody’s 
lap and sucked at a sugar-filled cloth blissfully. 

“Pg Forrester spoke from the shadows beyond 
the hearth. Jody had not noticed him. He sat so 
quiet. ‘I had mea’coon when I were a young man,’ 
he said. ‘Hit were gentle as a kitten for two yare. 
Then one day hit bit a chunk outen my shin.’ He 
spat into the fire. ‘This un’ll grow up to bite. Hit’s 
’eoon nature.’’”’. . . . Pa Forrester continued his dis- 
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course on the nature of ’coons. No one listened but 
Jody, but the old man relished his own words. 

«That coon’ll grow up to where he’s big as a dog. 
He'll whop any dog in the yard. A ’coon lives for one 
thing, to whopadog. He’ll lie on his back in the water 
and fight a whole pack of dogs. He’ll drown ’em one 
by one. And bite? A ’coon’ll bite one more time 
after he’s dead.” 

On Friday the 15th of June I opened the back 
door at five a. m., for I had much to do before starting 
for Webster, Lake Ontario, for the week-end. Madam 
Peter’s head at once appeared against the screen door, 
an unusual proceeding for her, as she has been in the 
habit of asking for food about five p. m. I heard a 
faint mew, and there for an instant against the screen 
were two little paws and the tiny head of a baby rac- 
coon. I stepped to the door and saw Peter and three 
half-grown raccoons. All disappeared around the 
corner, and presumably crawled under the house. 
Softening some bread with molasses, I put it out, and 
as soon as the screen door slammed back they all 
came, only this time there were four cubs, Man- 
fully they pulled at slices of bread. Eagerly they 
chewed at crusts that Peter had dropped. One stuck 


its nose too close to its mother, who was eating, and 
got nipped for its lack of table manners. The young 
raccoons were lighter than the mother in color, but 
perfect replicas in other ways. I liked to watch the 
clumsy bear-like tread, the eager investigation of 
what to them must have been new things. I called 
the Madame, and she had equally good views of the 
raccoon family and had equal pleasure in them. 

It is worth taking some pains to obtain such 
glimpses behind the drop curtains where the live 
creatures live most of the time. It is illuminating and 
delightful to read even a paragraph or two of those 
animal life histories which will be so full of interest 
for us when we get them. 

* * 

While these random notes on the raccoon began 
in rather a pessimistic strain, and with doubt of the 
friendliness of our mother raccoon, they close in op- 
timism. She has brought her little ones to the back 
door. She has taught them to peel bananas so near by 
that we could hear the click of their tiny teeth. She 
may yet take a chunk out of a tough and stringy calf, 
but she can never obliterate the impression of the first 
family breakfast so near by. 


The Task of a Bishop or General Superintendent 


Henry Knox Sherrill 


In view of the commencement of work as General 
Superintendent on August 1, 1938, of Dr. Robert Cum- 
mins, we publish the sermon preached by the Right Rey. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, Bishop of Massachusetts, at the 
consecration of Bishop Raymond A. Heron as Suf- 
ragan of the Diocese. 

The Editor. 


Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.—Mat- 
thew 4:4. 


O special intellectual brilliance is required to see 
that the world of our day is in a serious con- 
dition. The fact is blazoned before us daily 

in newspaper headlines, magazine articles, and in 
many other ways. Voices are raised in various direc- 
tions attempting to diagnose the malady and to point 
out the cure. The blame is placed upon extreme 
nationalism, competitive armaments, racial antag- 
onisms, high tariff barriers, to mention only a few of 
the suggested causes. In reality, all of these are only 
added symptoms of the difficulty, which is far simpler 
to understand than most of the so-called prophets of 
today are willing to admit, for it is easier to deal with 
secondary causes than to face the deep-seated root 
of our difficulties. I can well imagine that, if Isiaah 
were living today, he would find no difficulty in re- 
peating, ‘“Woe to them that go down to Egypt for 
help; and stay on horses, and trust in chariots, because 
they are many; and in horsemen, because they are 
very strong; but they look not unto the Holy One of 
Israel, neither seek the Lord!’ A modern Jeremiah 
would declare as of old, ““Thus saith Jehovah, Let not 
the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let the 
mighty man glory in his might, let not the rich man 
glory in his riches; but let him that glorieth glory in 
this, that he hath understanding, and knoweth me, 


that I am Jehovah who exerciseth lovingkindness, 
justice, and righteousness, in the earth.” One in 
these days can hear vividly the voice of John the 
Baptist crying, “And even now the ax lieth at the root 
of the trees: every tree therefore that bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire.”’ 
Or again there ring out as a judgment on our day the 
words of the Master of Life, ‘‘Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.” 

The plain truth is that we are paying the inevit- 
able price, in the breaking of the spiritual laws of 
God. This is not a new phenomenon. It occurred 
again and again in the history of Israel. In the Roman 
Empire religion lost its hold, moral fiber weakened, 
and in time the empire fell. The laws of God abide 
from generation to generation, and continue to oper- 
ate whether we are conscious of that fact or not. 
Take our international situation as an illustration. 
It is impossible to understand our present conditions 
without a realization of the intrigue which has gone 
on for generations underneath the surface—each na- 
tion under the driving force of party politics at home 
seeking special advantage abroad at any price. Added 
to this have been the powerful forces of commercial- 
ism and of exploitation. Apart from these tragic and 
hard facts, one cannot explain the failures of innum- 
erable conferences. What is needed is the breath of the 
Spirit of God bringing repentance, and then the fruits 
of repentance, honesty, truth, sacrifice, a consideration 
of the welfare of the whole. 

The same condition is revealed wherever we turn, ~ 
whether to the state of industry, of labor, of the home, 
of the church, or of individuals, including you and me. 
Our life has become increasingly secularized. As a 
practical foree God has been neglected in the realm 
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of business, as He has been ignored in the affairs of the 
family. Education, born and nurtured by religion 
(I am speaking in no terms of Dayton and of Mr. 
Bryan), has become so sophisticated that in large 
measure religion has been chilled by indifference. 
The Church is not guiltless. We have laid too great 
stress upon our own economic security, upon bricks 
and mortar. We have carried into the life of the 
Church all too many of the defects current in our own 
generation and civilization. No one of us can look 
honestly into his own life and not see the truth of 
these things. Before the days of the war, we lived in 
the pleasant assumption that progress was inevit- 
able. We heard a great deal of man’s conquest of 
nature, swept off our feet as we were by the marvels 
of scientific discovery. We needed to learn the lesson 
that man has not conquered himself. The war and 
the succeeding years have taught us that in terms of 
fire and suffering. But have we learned? We still 
talk in confused terms of secondary causes. We still 
are inclined to feel that Utopia is just around the 
corner. We still evade or are indifferent to the main 
issue, which is, in unmistakable terms, not simply, 
“Man shall not live by bread alone,’’ but more im- 
peratively, man cannot live by bread alone. 

The age-long task and opportunity is before us, 
to understand that man can only live ‘‘by every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.’ I have 
no intention of attempting to deliver here a very 
minor lamentation of Jeremiah. That is being done 
and overdone at every hand. There are many who 
are content merely to describe our present condition. 
The real question is, What can be done? or more par- 
ticularly today, What can the Church do in delivering 
us from the body of this death? How can honor, 
truth, justice, lovingkindness, be established among 
us? What must we do to be saved? 

The answer will not be found in any new or 
dramatic method, in the use of any special strategy. 
The weapons of the world can never be effectively used 
by the Church. The ecclesiastical statesmen in the 
church’s history have never been as effective as the 
simpler and humbler saints. It would be so easy if 
we could only find some magic formula or scheme 
which would make possible the coming of the kingdom 
of God. The only way is the hard and adventurous 
one, that of holiness, of self-sacrifice, the humble way 
of the cross. This method will never be mere ex- 
pediency. There will be no instantaneous results. 
We know now that the battle is age-long, and that in 
our day all we can do is to try to lay foundations 
upon which those who come after us may build. 

We turn to the life of the Master, and we see the 
perfect illustration. Until the cross was forced upon 
him, there was little that was dramatic. He rebuked 
those who sought some immediate objective sign. 
He did not begin at the top of the so-called social 
strata by attempting to convert Caiaphas or Pilate 
or Herod. He called about him a group of very 
simple people, fishermen and their like. He lived with 
them. He tried to teach them and others who were 
willing to listen. All the while, far more than by what 
he said, he touched them by what he was. Day by 
day they could see that he lived, not by bread alone, 
but by every word that proceeded out of the mouth 


of God. Here was the source of his power. From his 
life those early disciples caught not so much a program 
of action as a quality of life, the fruit of which was 
heroism, missionary zeal and enthusiasm; in the midst 
of danger and of suffering, a faith that overcame the 
world. 

“T live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.’’ There 
was the explanation of the growth and amazing power 
of that little, apparently ineffective group. Having 
nothing, they possessed all things; sorrowful, they 
were always rejoicing. The influence of such lives swept 
like fire through the dark and disillusioned world of 
their day. 

For us there can be no other answer. There never 
has been, there never will be. The church can be a 
power only as it is composed of men, women, boys, and 
girls who love God in Christ with all their minds and 
hearts and souls, and who as a result have the Spirit 
of Christ within them. No apologetic or defense is 
needed for such lives. They speak for themselves in 
well-doing, in heroic determination to know and to do 
the will of God. Our task, beginning with ourselves, 
is to increase the all too small number who meet every 
problem of life, large or small, in the consciousness that 
they are the children of God, and the disciples of the 
Master. 

We hear a great deal of the failure of the Church. 
Such failure is inevitable until the final victory is won, 
and God’s will is supreme. We have failed, not be- 
cause of lack of machinery, or of methods, or of num- 
bers, or of noble language in creeds, in liturgy, in 
hymns, in the written and spoken word. Where we 
have failed is that in so many of us the Word of God 
has not become flesh. Statistics of baptisms and of 
confirmations tell no infallible story. The final 
answer is perhaps known only to God in the quality of 
personal life and devotion. The glory of the Church is 
—and it is no small glory—that, in the midst of the 
chaos and confusion of today, there are thousands 
upon thousands of men and women who are at least in 
some measure Christlike. They may be found every- 
where, in the war-torn land of China, in Japan—yes, 
in Japan, praying for peace and brotherhood; in the 
prisons of Germany, holding to their faith; in the wide 
reaches of Russia, suffering persecution for Christ’s 
sake. They are in every community, in every parish, 
trying to overcome temptation, forgetful of them- 
selves, ruling their lives by God’s will, and finding 
that will through the services of the Church. You and 
I know them. They are indeed the hope of the 
world. 

We hear agreat deal of the danger confronting the 
missionary cause of the Church. We evolve innum- 
erable schemes for interesting, as we say, church people 
in our missionary work. The problem and the answer 
go deeper than that. The real question again is, 
How Christian, how Christlike are we? To those 
who do not know Christ, missionary appeals always 
will seem impractical and unnecessary. Again it is a 
matter of the quality of life. To those whose lives 
have been dedicated to Christ, missions 7s Christianity, 
as natural and essential as breathing is to life. No 
arguments are necessary. The Christ life in its fullness 
means joyous giving and sharing the blessings which 
we feel to the very depths of our being. Missionary 
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enthusiasm is the essential product of a Christlike 
Church. In our response or lack of response we can 
test the reality and the fervor of our own Christian- 
ity. 

fi What I am trying to say is this: The kingdom of 
God will never come by crying, “Lo here!, or lo there!”’ 
or by dramatic and short-lived movements, or by the 
passing of resolutions, but only by the Christ dwelling 
in and through us, by the way we meet life day by day. 
This calls for more than sentimentality—for disci- 
pline, for stedfastness and determination, for living 
closely in touch with him who is the source and per- 
fection of all strength. It means for clergy an utter 
devotion to the cause to which they have given their 
lives, an unselfish regard for the smallest detail of the 
religious education of boys and girls, of indefatigable 
parish calling, of hard intellectual labor in preaching 
and in the conduct of services, as well as in their per- 
sonal and family life. For the laity, no less is de- 
manded; the consecration of all that they are in busi- 
ness, in the home, in every relationship, to the will of 
God in Christ. Only so can we bring light and peace 
and healing to our world. Every portion of society 


must be shot through and through with the Spirit of 
God. 

Here, too, is the task of a bishop in the Christian 
Church. He is not primarily an administrator or an 
executive of a great organization, the author of slo- 
gans, the inventor of programs. At his best—and 
how far many of us fall short of that best!—he is 
one who is a servant of God in Christ, trying never to 
ask of others what he is not consecrated to do himself, 
in humility, simplicity, and reality. It has always 
seemed to me that we have talked too much of the 
origin and the resulting authority of the episcopate. 
However exalted the origin, there is a sterner test. 
John the Baptist declared, ‘Think not to say within 
yourselves, We have Abraham to our father: for I say 
unto you, that God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham.’ The Master declared, “‘Ye 
shall know them by their fruits.’”’ In the last analysis 
the episcopate, or the worth of any bishop, rests not 
upon pride of office, or of authority, or of power, but 
upon the quality of Christlikeness, which alone can 
lead: men to see that “man shall not live by bread 
alone.” 


The Young People’s Institute at Ferry Beach 


Laurence Shorey 


HE Y. P. C. U. Institute, held at Ferry Beach, 
following the National Convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union, was attended 

by the largest numbers in recent years. There were 
fifty-five members enrolled, which is an increase of 
twenty over last year. In addition to the fifty-five 
who were enrolled, there were several more attending, 
who were connected with the establishment. The 
largest number came from Massachusetts, twenty-two 
coming from the Bay State. Connecticut ranked 
second with twelve, New York was third with eight, 
while New Hampshire had six. New Jersey and 
Illinois each had two, and Maine, Rhode Island, and 
Pennsylvania were represented by one each. 

The Rev. Frank B. Chatterton of Portsmouth, 
N. H., concluded his third year as dean of the In- 
stitute, and next year will be succeeded by the Rev. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., of Norwich, Conn., who was 
a member of this year’s faculty. Also on the faculty 
were the Rev. Weston A. Cate of Auburn, Maine, 
and the Rev. Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, Conn. 

The Institute officially opened at five o’clock on 
Sunday afternoon, July 10, when the Y. P. C. U. 
banner was raised. The flag was in charge of Irving 
James of Peabody, Mass., and Barbara Shinn of Ar- 
lington, Mass., both prominent in the Beachcombers 
organization. 

Following the evening meal on Sunday, all gath- 
ered on the beach and the Dean introduced the mem- 
bers of the faculty. Then the Rev. Vilma Szantho, a 
Unitarian minister, from Transylvania, gave one of 
the most impressive talks of the Institute. Miss 
Szantho was born in a part of Hungary now belonging 
to Rumania. She has been spending the summer at the 
Isles of Shoals, and came to Ferry Beach for the eve- 
ning, returning to the Unitarian conference the fol- 


lowing morning. Although having learned English 
but fourteen months ago, she spoke exceptionally well. 
She represents the Liberal Youth Movement in Cen- 
tral Europe, and told a great deal about her own 
country, and inspired her listeners to aim for a wider 
scope in their work. Her magnetic personality made 
her a favorite instantly, and as she continued her talk, 
all were thrilled with this information about the place 
for liberalism in the world. Following the talk she 
was prevailed upon to sing a couple of songs in her 
native tongue. Wearing the Hungarian costume, the 
setting was delightful. It was only after considerable 
persuasion on the part of those who had met her in 
Oxford, England, last year, that she consented to sing, 
fearing that her audience ‘‘would not be interested.”’ 

Although there was a free period of nearly an hour, 
following Miss Szantho’s talk, the young people re- 
mained on the beach and continued to ply her with 
questions regarding Hungary, conditions in central 
Europe, her life, the hardships of being liberal in her 
country, and many other subjects. In fact, during 
most of her waking hours she was the center of a circle 
who were endeavoring to learn more about her country. 

The Rev. Benjamin B. Hersey of Portland, presi- 
dent of the Y. P. C. U., presented Miss Szantho with a 
Y. P. C. U. pin and other articles bearing the Y. P. 
C. U. insignia, making the presentation in behalf of 
the national organization. 

Monday morning the Institute’s classes began. 
Each course lasted for fifty-five minutes. Mr. Chat- 
terton conducted a course on ‘Leaders of Israel,” 
Mr. Cate’s course was ‘“Goldmining for Religion,” 
while Mr. Niles told ‘“‘The Story of Universalism” and 
Mr. Bird conducted a Y. P. C. U. clinic. The first 
two courses were held simultaneously, while the last 
two were separate, enabling the instituters to attend 
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both classes. Each instructor handled his class most 
effectively and efficiently, and all were enthusiastic 
over the courses. 

Each morning, following the early breakfast, 
morning chapel was held in the grove. This spot, so 
dear to the hearts of all Ferry Beachers, was a fitting 
place for the fine talks which were given. Mr. Niles 
was in charge of these services, and the high standard 
he established in hig first chapel service, when he 
discussed the envoys of beauty, continued throughout 
the week. Miss Hope Hilton of Gloucester, Mass., 
and Earle Dolphin of Lynn, Mass., assisted Mr. Niles 
with the musical portion of the services each morning. 

Afternoons were free for organized recreation, 
swimming, sun bathing, bicycling, etc., and all found 
plenty to occupy their time. From the end of the quiet 
hour (one to two) there was plenty of activity. The 
daily paper, The Beachcomber, which made its appear- 
ance each afternoon at supper, was under the super- 
vision of Mr. Bird, and each day was edited by 
some of those connected with the Institute. 

Vesper services were held shortly after supper 
each evening. One day, due to the rain, the service 
was held in the Quillen and another time on the beach. 
At other times it was held in the Grove. Mr. Chat- 
terton was in charge of these vesper services. 

Throughout the week there were various activities 
during the evening. These followed the discussion 
groups which met following the vesper service. These 
were led by members of the faculty, and lively dis- 
cussions developed in each group throughout the week. 
These conferences gave an opportunity to bring out 
questions which were of interest, and proved most 
worth while. Following these there was some sort of 


activity such as socials, games, dancing, and, of course, 
the usual weekly visit to Old Orchard Beach, which 
occurred on Wednesday. 

A Friendship Circle brought the official activities 
of the day to a close. These are always impressive, 
but the high-light of the entire week was that on 
Wednesday, when the Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy of 
West Somerville, Mass., was the leader. First all 
gathered in a circle, and then divided to form into a 
larger half circle, extending down to the water’s edge. 
The other half of the circle was supposed to be the 
young people in other lands. Mr. Lovejoy then sent 
a message to the youth of the world. This message 
was enclosed in a bottle and attached to a float bear- 
ing a torch, which in turn was towed by a miniature 
boat. The torch was ignited and the boat started 
toward the open sea—toward the other half of the 
circle. The torch was visible for some time. This 
was a service of deep significance, and those who par- 
ticipated in it will remember it for a long time. 

The Friendship Circles each evening were under 
the direction of Mr. Cate. Those leading included 
Mr. Cate, Mr. Lovejoy, Mr. Niles, Mr. Chatterton 
and the Rev. Howard B. Gilman of Little Falls, N. Y. 

Young People’s Week at Ferry Beach was a week 
of profit and pleasure. These institutes each year 
mean a great deal to the Ferry Beachers, and this year, 
which saw the largest number to attend in recent 
years, was on a very high plane, The faculty gave 
their best and found a most responsive group in their 
classes. 

As the week advanced the interest in the classes 
was maintained, and this is but one indication of the 
fine spirit in which they were conducted. 


Wanted: A Better Declaration of Faith 


Paul M. 


NIVERSALIST beliefs of today compared with 
U those of Relly’s day reflect the improvement 
possible at the hands of people whose minds 
are not shut to all changes, just as the modern motor 
car evolved to its present efficiency and beauty only 
so fast as designers continually made improvement 
upon improvement, instead of forever clinging to a 
Model T ideal. 

Wonderful as was the 18038 Profession of Faith, 
the 1898 Statement was several steps forward, yet in 
1933 a farther advance was made. 

Can we now make any more improvements? 
Well, here is the result of my trial: 

“We avow our faith in God as eternal love.”’ 

“Eternal” is an adjective understood to qualify 
its noun as to time, which, to my mind, isn’t as im- 
portant here as would be a word expressing the quality 
of Love, and for that purpose I would suggest that 
“Perfect’’ be substituted for “Eternal.” 

Is that all that we can say to describe our idea of 
God? We know there must also be Wisdom. How 
about “Infinite Wisdom’? And Truth—let’s say 
“Absolute Truth,” and ‘Exact Justice.” For whom? 
The pre-ordained? The baptized? The doctrine 
conformers? No! All souls ultimately. Well then, 
let’s say that. If that idea distinguishes our belief 


Tyner 


and is universally accepted by our fellow adherents, 
let’s put it down so that he who runs may read. 

“In the Spiritual Leadership of Jesus’ suggests 
no improvement to me. 

“In the supreme worth of every human per- 
sonality.” 

How can every anything be supreme? Supreme 
means highest in authority, power or importance. As 
there can be only one highest, and ‘‘every’’ suggests 
more than one, wouldn’t some such adjective as la- 
tent, inborn, innate or inherent be better, providing 
it describes our belief? If we regard man not as fallen 
from a higher state, but as coming up from a lower 
state, shouldn’t we emphasize his possibilities as well 
as his heritage? If so, we could say “inborn worth and 
capacity for progress,” or ‘latent worth of every hu- 
man personality.”’ 

“In the authority of truth, known or to be 
known.” 

Here would be a good place to use that word 
“‘supreme.”’ 

“Tn the power of men of good-will and sacrificial 
spirit to overcome all evil and progressively establish 
the kingdom of God.” 

Women and children certainly don’t come first 
here when we use an expression inherited from the days 
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of their subjugation. The word “men’’ has not been 
used to include women and children to the extent that 
“man” or “mankind” has. It has always seemed very 
odd to hear the girls in the Sunday school singing the 
words, ‘“‘Make us men,” so, to the writer, its use here 
calls up the picture of a band that is exclusively mas- 
culine and mature. Of several alternatives that sug- 
gest themselves, I like ‘‘souls’”’ best. Possibly that is 
because 1 have just been reading Emerson’s ‘‘Divinity 
School Address’? with a resultant absorption of the 
idea that we should think more about our souls. The 
tendency is all too common for us to think of ourselves 
as mortals possessing souls along with a heart, a stom- 
ach, a pair of lungs, various glands, etc.; instead of 
thinking of the soul as ourself, possessing a body. 

Isn’t something else necessary to establish the 
Kingdom of God, besides good-will and sacrificial 
spirit? Can foolish virgins do it, no matter how good 
their will or how deeply sacrificial their spirit? Solo- 
mon, who is thought to have been rather wise, is re- 
puted to have said: “The Lord by wisdom hath 
founded the earth; by understanding hath he estab- 
lished the heavens.”’ If we believe that the Lord re- 
quired wisdom to found the earth, how can we expect 
human beings to establish the Kingdom of Heaven 
without it? So let’s, at least, msert “‘good judg- 
ment,”’ and ‘good will’? as a reminder of another 
necessary quality that we should cultivate. 

The present wording might not make it clear to 
the uninitiated, at first glance, as to whether we mean 
“establish the Kingdom of God” each within or for 
himself, and stop, or, by sharing with others the seed 
and cuttings and shoots from the garden we have cul- 


tivated within, assist in its spread. If the latter, is 
this to be done entirely independently, or co-opera- 
tively? You can have beautiful gardens without be- 
longing to garden clubs, of course, but if one is a 
flower lover, when the opportunity is present, why 
not avail oneself of the advantages of strength and 
combined knowledge, experience and resources to be 
found in alliance with a congenial organization? If 
we show by our answers to the last two questions, or 
by our way of living, that we believe that our efforts 
will be enhanced by the strength gained through union 
with the Church, why not indicate that such is our 
belief, as a challenge to clear thinking on the subject? 
The words, ‘“‘most effectively by co-operative action,” 
might be appended. 

Of course, I realize that with the independence of 
thought encouraged in our Church we have a wide di- 
versity of opinions, and so our statement of beliefs 
can’t include any debatable matters, but I do believe 
that it should be as clear and definite as possible on 
those items that we can all agree on. 

How many of us realize how important the State- 
ment of Belief is as an introduction to Universalism 
for outsiders? If a sentence is ambiguous these out- 
siders are likely unintentionally to give it a wrong 
interpretation. 

These are all just suggestions, given in the hope 
that some of the readers will be encouraged to give 
further thought to the questions raised, and by send- 
ing their suggestions to the Leader furnish material 
out of which can be built a yet more excellent Declara- 
tion of Faith by the time the next General Convention 
opens. 


Youth Speaks on Religion’ 


' Lucille Gilbert 


ERHAPS you older people are interested in 
P knowing if we, the young people of today, are 
religious. Speaking as a young person I would 

say, ““Yes.”” Young people are as deeply religious and 
as vitally interested in their church as the young 
people of other times. Probably some of you think 
this is not true, that you were more religious when 
you were our age than we appear to be. We do not 
want to contradict you, but we feel that this is untrue. 
We feel that there was a different feeling about church- 
going when you were young. It was considered the 
thing to do. Your parents came each Sunday and 
brought you with them. It was the custom for 
families to come together and attend the church wor- 
ship service. We regret that this custom has dis- 
appeared. We are asking you what has become of it. 
Where is all this religion you had when younger? Do 
you know so much about God, Jesus, the Bible, Church, 
that you don’t need to come any more? Have you so 
much religion that you find the church worship service 
on Sundays unnecessary? The church-going custom 
or habit of your youth has become, shall we say, out- 
moded and forgotten. This is a situation which can- 
not be blamed on the young people of today, for we 
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have not been here long enough to cause the dis- 
appearance of such an old and established custom. 

Instead of attending church with your children, 
you remain at home, father reading the papers or out 
for a game of golf, and mother preparing the Sunday 
dinner, but you send Sally and Harry to church—if 
the weather is good, if you get them up in time, if they 
haven’t been out too late the night before, if there isn’t 
some sickness prevalent in the city at the time. But 
you don’t bring Sally and Harry to church. And then 
you wonder when they get a little older why they have 
no interest in church-going, why they feel it is not 
necessary to become an active and faithful church 
worker. What sort of examples have you set? 

Last spring approximately twenty young people 
joined this church and became attendants at the 
church worship service. When our group got together 
last fall in our Young People’s Christian Union, we 
were asked what one project we would particularly 
like to work on this year. The almost unanimous 
suggestion was that we strive to increase church at- 
tendance; so, we started a telephoning campaign, and 
for six weeks we telephoned to the members of the > 
parish requesting them to come to church—and what 
did you do about it? 

Were you thrilled because the young people were 
so anxious to increase church attendance? Would 
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you believe it if I were to tell you that one person re- 
plied to our request by saying, “‘I’ve been out of the 
habit so long, I don’t see any reason why I should 
start now,’ that we received promises which we later 
learned were never to be fulfilled—people said they 
would come and had not the faintest intention of so 
doing? And yet, despite these depressing results, we 
are going to try again. We’re not asking for money, 
we’re not asking for anything you cannot give, we are 
simply asking you to give one hour a week to your 
church. Are we asking too much? 

As you look around in the congregation on Sun- 
day, you wonder why there are not more young people 
in attendance. Let me enlighten you on this point. 
Out of the available number of young people—I say 
available because five of our young people are instruct- 
ing in the primary department and several more are 
assisting with the juniors—if we have ten young people 
in attendance we have a little over one-third of our 
group present. Not a very high rating perhaps, but 
do you realize that if you older people have an average 
of sixty, that is only one-sixth of the available mem- 
bers of the parish? 

Have you ever stopped to think how much of 
your church is being run by the young people? Have 
you ever stopped to realize that out of the twenty-five 
people serving as teachers, department heads, and 
assistants, in our church school, nineteen are under 
twenty-five years of age; that our choir is composed 
almost completely of young people; that the Christmas 
service you enjoyed so much was participated in 


chiefly by the young people; that this hall which was 
decorated so beautifully for the Christmas season was 
done by the young people? We are not pointing out 
these factors to shower praise upon ourselves, but to 
try to prove to you that we are religious. 

How many times have your young people come to 
you and asked you questions about religion and the 
Bible which you could not answer? And what did 
you do about it? Did you look it up? Did you try 
to find the answer to their questions? Most likely 
not. You probably told them to ask their Sunday 
school teacher or the minister. Yet if they came home 
with a question on world affairs, or politics, and you 
didn’t know the answer, you would feel ashamed be- 
cause you were not well informed on the subject, and 
would make it your business to check up on it and to 
read suggested references. You go to the forums to 
learn about world affairs, to women’s clubs to learn 
about home decorating, cooking, flower arrangements; 
you go to your men’s clubs to learn how to catch 
trout, and add more money to your salary—and yet if 
we were to form a class down here to instruct you in 
religion and the Bible, how many of you would 
come? 

We younger people attend church, come to Sun- 
day school, and return again in the evening for our 
young people’s devotion and discussion meeting. 
How many of you would attend church sessions three 
times on Sunday? 

If with all these things you still feel that we are 
not religious can you tell us how to improve? 


A Century of Universalism in Westmoreland, N. H. 


Arthur A. Blair 


HE little Universalist group in Westmoreland 
observed the centennial of the organization of 
the society and the building of the church on 

July 2 and 8. For a hundred years this little group 
of Universalists has kept the flag flying which has 
carried the good news to the people of this little hill 
town and the country round about. Although for 
the past few years the Universaligts have been fed- 
erated with the Congregationalists and Baptists, yet 
they have kept their organization and handled their 
own funds. 

Many interesting things came to light during 
this celebration, revealed principally in the history 
which was read. The opening event was a banquet in 
the town hall on Saturday night. The room was filled 
to overflowing and it was necessary to set up a table 
in the vestibule. A delicious chicken-pie supper was 
served by the ladies of all groups. After the supper 
letters were read from the Rev. J. L. Scoboria and the 
Rev. H. E. Rouillard, former pastors. The meeting 
then adjourned to the church, which has been newly 
painted within the year and was beautifully decorated 
with flowers for the occasion. A very interesting his- 
tory of the society, read by Mrs. Mary K. Ward, was 
followed by the presentation of ‘The Old Peabody 
Pew,” which though not new is always enjoyed. 

On Sunday morning the religious service was held, 
the church being well filled. The service was con- 
ducted by the minister, the Rev. Harold M. Frye. 


Dr. Lee S. McCollester, who was born in Westmore- 
land when his father was minister there, offered the 
prayer. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Arthur 
A. Blair, State Superintendent. He asked whether 
we are handing down to coming generations as fine 
and rich a heritage as our forefathers handed down to 
us. Are we as loyal and devoted to the church as 
they, and will those who come after us feel that they 
owe us as great a debt of gratitude as we feel we owe to 
those who came before us? If religion is to continue 
to be a great force in the world we must give to it 
more than our left-overs of thought and time and 
zeal. We must also in our preaching appeal to the 
strength of men rather than to their softness. The 
speaker was quite orthodox in saying that we need to 
convict men of sin and bring them to their knees in 
repentance. Then we need to do just what the people 
of Westmoreland are doing, come together when neces- 
sary in federations, working together for the coming of 
the kingdom of God. We need to regard Jesus not 
simply as an historic personage but as one who is liv- 
ing today in the lives of people. 

The music by a chorus choir was an inspiration. 

The outstanding fact in connection with this ob- 
servance was the complete co-operation of all ele- 
ments of the Federation in helping to make it a suc- 
cess. The Congregationalists and Baptists were just 
as interested as the Universalists. This celebration 
did much to weld into a closer unity the various 
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elements. I feel that this was due in no small measure 
to the influence of the minister, the Rev. Harold M. 
Frye, who is much beloved by everyone in the com- 
munity. 

The history of the church, read by Mrs. Mary K. 
Ward, was in part as follows: 


One hundred years ago this church was built. The people 
must have been full of courage and ambition on that spring day. 
The town had grown fast. From 1790 to 1820 the census re- 
corded over two thousand inhabitants. I have heard old people 
tell that when Dr. Barstow came to preach in Keene, there were 
more people in Westmoreland than in Keene. That was in 1818. 
The Parkhill church had been standing on the rocks for sixty 
years, and the cluster of houses around it was already built. 
The stone walls marking old boundaries tell of a time when a 
day’s work was more often sixteen hours than eight hours, and 
the cellar-holes scattered over the Westmoreland hills tell of 
comfortable homes and well-tilled farms. The men came from 
these old farms to build this church. 

In the old days there were carding mills in our town. When 
the farmer had sheared his sheep he took the wool to the carding 
mill to be carded into rolls. The rolls were taken home to be spun 
into yarn. When the yarn was woven into cloth it was taken to 
the fulling mill to be fulled and pressed until it was fit to be 
fashioned into a Sunday suit. The problem of unemployment 
was not known in those days. 

Prior to 1827 there existed a desire among some of the people 
to hold religious services in the newly planted south village. 
This led to. the contemplation of building a new meetinghouse. 
The south part of the town contained many men of means and 
ability who indorsed Universalism. So far they had met the 
Orthodox people as brethren, paying their portion of the minis- 
terial taxes. The people of the north part of the town opposed 
the project. Sectional feeling ran high. Finally Josiah Knight 
offered to give an acre of land for the church, and afterward 
another strip for the horsesheds. This brought things to a focus. 
A subscription paper was passed around and the church was 
built at a cost of a little more than five thousand dollars. This 
was christened the First Congregational Church. The Rev. 
Allen Pratt came down there from the Hill Village and brought 
two deacons with him. Soon it was found that there were in- 
congruous elements. The Universalists demanded the use of 
the church a part of the time. The Orthodox would not allow it. 
This contention was soon ended, for on Sunday night, March 1, 
1838, an alarm of fire ran through the night air and the church 
was soon in ashes. It was thought the fire was incendiary, but 
it was never proved. 

The Orthodox people returned to the Hill church. The 
Universalists bought the land for $175 and the church in which 
we are now gathered was built, a Universalist church. At this 
time the Universalist Society of Westmoreland was organized. 
The first ministers divided their time between Westmoreland and 
West Chesterfield. The historian says that a notable pastorate 
was that of the Rev. S. H. McCollester from 1857 to 1862. His 
influence was felt outside his own society and his own town. Few 
equaled him as superintendent of schools, and he was a very 
successful teacher of the Valley Academy. His leaving town was 
considered a public loss. Early in the church life a ladies’ 
soicety was formed. It was first called the Westmoreland 
Female Benevolent Society. Its name has been changed, but it 
has all through the years done a wonderful work in helping to 
support the Universalist church. 

When the Orthodox kicked out the Universalists, they went 
a good ways, and sometimes in preaching God’s saving grace 
they forgot about just retribution for sin. The two parties had 
a way of hitting one another. When an Orthodox brother re- 
buked a Universalist for his profanity he got the reply, “Which is 
worse—to swear and mean no wrong or pray and mean no good?” 

Now the world is in a ferment, a part is already at war and 
menacing shadows threaten the rest. We are told that in the 


last ten years the human ideal has declined to a condition of 
violence and cruelty and people are beginning to talk of the col- 
lapse of civilization. Surely in these days of fear and anxiety, 
when there seems to be no justice and no hope, we need the 
thoughts of the creed: “‘The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God.’’ We need them to 
keep us hopeful and sane, to make us know that life is worth 
living and to give us courage to keep on trying. 
* * * 


VINCENT EATON TOMLINSON 
Lyman Ward 


FIRST met Dr. Tomlinson in his thirty-second year. He was 
settled in the quaint old Dutch city of Hudson, N. Y. I 
was just getting into the ministry, and was pastor of what 
was known as the Washington County Circuit, about sixty 
mites north of Albany. I exchanged pulpits frequently with Mr. 
Tomlinson and came to know him well. I would quite often re- 
main over for a day or two and Tomlinson, returning from my 
church, would have something to say to me worth while. The 
roomy old house, dating back to colonial days, with its expansive 
lawn and garden in the rear, lent itself finely to the visiting of 
Vincent and myself. How often we have sat in the garden 
early in the morning listening to the bird songs and talking over 
the sermons we had each preached a day or two before. In the 
midst of our talks there would come the call of a feminine voice, 
“Vincent, when will you build a fire?’”’ Whereat the young hus- 
band would reply, ‘‘Yes, Clarissa, I will build the fire in a min- 
ute.’’ Our conversation, however, was of such a character that 
it could not be broken off. After much cajolery about the start- 
ing of the fire for breakfast there would issue a long silence. 
Finally the young housewife would appear and say, “If you boys 
want breakfast you had better come now.” Vincent would 
make his usual apology and we would go in for breakfast. 

I think I have never known a man more given over body 
and soul to his work than Vincent Tomlinson. I have often been 
wearied just a little with the shop talk of ministers, but Vincent 
Tomlinson never tired me. In all his stories there was a quiet 
vein of humor and a certain sort of sanity that made his com- 
ments happy. His parishioners at Hudson adored him, and 
oftentimes on summer days a carriage would come around to 
take us for a drive. This morning as I write these lines I am driv- 
ing through the villages again nestled among the hills on the 
east side of the Hudson River. At every turn of the road Tom- 
linson was sure to see something worth calling attention to. I 
remember particularly Claverack and the old academy located 
there. It seems to me that no country was ever more beautiful 
than that. I used to indulge the hope in those days that some- 
time I might be pastor of just such a church as my friend Tom- 
linson was the leader of. : 

I remember an ordaining council in which I had a part a 
a layman. Tomlinson was chairman of the council. We were 
examining a bright young fellow who was as radical as he could 
well be. In one of his answers he chanced to throw some doubt 
upon the authorship of the fourth gospel. Immediately an el- 
derly layman who was on the council took up the matter, and 
before we knew it there was a battle royal on. From that moment 
at every statement that the candidate made, our conservative 
layman became more and more aroused. Finally Chairman 
Tomlinson suggested that the candidate leave the room. Im- 
mediately the old gentleman moved that we bar the candidate 
from ordination. I have never since sat on a council where a 
situation at all similar has occurred. I think for at least an 
hour Tomlinson, thirty-two years of age, parried blow for blow 
with our conservative associate and finally came off victor. I 
have seen Vincent. under many trying situations, but never 
saw him when he showed up to better advantage than on that 
hot June afternoon. To my notion his handling of the whole 
affair was well nigh perfect. 

When I came to be ordained the next year Tomlinson was 
to be one of the members of the council. Meeting him one day, 
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he said with a smile, “I hear, Ward, that you are to be questioned 
on the Winchester Confession of Faith at your coming ordina- 
tion.”” It so happened that just at that time the Winchester 
Confession was one of the questions uppermost in the Church. 
Dr. Sweetser, with several others, was determined to get a state- 
ment of faith which should not have the word ‘‘restore’’ in it. 
I laughingly replied to Tomlinson that I did not think that any- 
one would question me, a cub, very seriously along the line of 
the prevailing discussion. ‘‘Oh, yes,’ said Tomlinson, ‘“‘a series 
of questions has been written out to put to you.’”’ The name of 
the minister was given me. Then Tomlinson, with one of his 
quiet smiles, made a suggestion. It was to the effect that while 
there was such divergence of opinion among our leaders it would 
not be in good form for me, seeking ordination, to give any 
opinion at all on the Winchester Confession. I saw the point and 
immediately thanked him for his suggestion. Sometime later 
the council met in the little brick church at South Hartford, 
N. Y., and I was invited in for questioning. All went well. 
Finally, just as we thought the examination was over, one of the 
ministers took from his pocket a paper and read to me a question 
about the much discussed Confession of Faith. Tomlinson hap- 
pened to be sitting so that he could give me a knowing wink. I 
framed my answer as best I could from the suggestion made. 
The minister holding the paper in his hand looked surprised. 
Some member of the council remarked that he thought I had 
made a very good answer, and moved that the examination close. 
So ended the discussion of the Winchester Confession at my 
examination. 

At one of the General Conventions of that period Tomlin- 
son was asked to give a paper. We were all much pleased to 
learn that he was on the program. Our old friend Cephas Lynn 
advised Tomlinson about the address and closed by saying, 
“Now, Vinney, step aside when you speak.’’ Tomlinson really 
gave a fine address on our ‘‘ever widening horizon.”” There was 
some interruption during the address, which could not be avoided, 
and Vincent was not satisfied with his effort. Seeing Mr. Lynn 
he said, “Well, Cephas, you told me to step aside.” “Yes,” 
said Cephas, “I told you to step aside but I did not tell you to 
step down!’ Tomlinson was one of those rare souls who could 
enjoy a joke, even if it was on himself. 

I don’t know that I have ever seen it in print, but I believe 
that Vincent Tomlinson was really the originator of our system 
of Superintendency. The first time that I visited him in Hudson 
he had a large map of the state of New York, and on this map 
he had various colored thumb tacks at the precise point where 
each of our parishes was located. He was at that time secretary 
of the New York State Convention. Soon after that he carried 
through a measure dividing New York State into districts, each 
district to have a superintendent. The Hudson River district 
embraced my Washington County Circuit at the north, the 
churches at Troy and Albany and Hudson, Nyack, and the entire 
Metropolitan area. This system worked well and finally cul- 
minated in a State Superintendent for New York. Later other 
states adopted the system employed in New York. 

Vincent Tomlinson was an interesting speaker. I have heard 
him many times and never have I heard him when he was dull. 
Some of his papers given at the meetings of the Hudson River 
Association were real gems. All in all he was one of the most 
useful ministers in our denomination. I am sure that these 
earlier recollections of mine will tally with the later and more 
richly endowed life of this upstanding man, Vincent Eaton Tom- 


linson. 
* * * 


LISTEN TO THIS OLD FOGY! 


“‘Old-fashioned”’ is a good stick to beat a dog with, may be. 
And dogs may be afraid of it, but I’m not. 

I think I know the difference between old-fashioned and an- 
tiquated—they belong to a past age. But the human cargo 
they used to carry is still with us; old-fashioned, yet not out of 
date. ; 

As I see it, a thing becomes antiquated when men devise 


something else which better serves the same purpose. A thing 
can become old-fashioned when it is temporarily displaced by 
something less useful. “Old-fashioned” has nothing to do with 
real value, except, in some cases, to increase it. 

Take education, now; it is a subject astonishingly affected 
by fashion. For many years one sort of education has been 
dubbed old-fashioned, and many teachers have deserted it for a 
new and shining thing called “efficiency.” 

It is old-fashioned to memorize ‘“‘Thanatopsis,” or the Nine- 
teenth Psalm, or the Gettysburg Address, or Hamlet’s Soliloquy, 
or Bible verses. What’s the use of them? We must be utili- 
tarian—what a word! 

But some great educators are lamenting that today’s schools 
turn out so many illiterate graduates. They know a lot of tricks 
with chemicals and short cuts in arithmetic, and they can play 
funny instruments, but they can’t spell, or punctuate, or speak 
grammatically, or get interested in any conversation or writing 
above the level of a picture paper or a comic strip. 

My pastor told me once that even the young preachers have 
been “bitten with this utilitarian bug,” as he phrased it. He told 
how he put a class of theological students through a Bible quiz, 
and two-thirds of them didn’t make a passing grade. 

Then he tried ’em on the great literature of the world. He 
says he’d hate to have me tell in public how many more than 
half the class had never read any of it, except what was required 
in their high-school courses of six or seven years before the day 
he quizzed ’em. 

I don’t want men and women of today to bother with really 
antiquated devices. I don’t ask my friends to read Will Carle- 
ton or Mary J. Holmes or T. DeWitt Talmadge. And I don’t 
insist that we’d be better off by going back to homespun and the 
old oaken bucket and the spring roads of my farm memories. 

But I know some things that are so old-fashioned they’re 
coming back, like the women’s hats of this spring; only with a 
deal better excuse. 

And among these are a few of the old-fashioned virtues, 
for lack of which this present world is in a terrible way. 

Like making a promise and sticking to it when it hurts. 
Like finding more satisfaction in powers than in power; in ability 
than in authority. Like preferring music to jungle yowls and 
janglings. Like thinking of home as something besides a transfer 
point between dates. Like being at home in the world instead of 
being a tourist in it. 

All of which proves me something or other, I know. But 
though I’ll not be here to enjoy it, the laugh will one day be on 
those who now laugh at me and my kind. 

A “hot” song of last fall is by this time as alluring as a last 
Sunday’s pancake. But the old-fashioned ‘‘Messiah”’ is going 
to be sung at Easter for the millionth time or so; and our church 
will be jammed with up-to-date people to hear it—Justus Tim- 


berline, in Christian Advocate. 
eae Askew Oske 


BREAD AND BOMBS 


The Board of Trustees of the Church Peace Union voted 
at the semi-annual meeting that a committee, with Dr. Arthur 
J. Brown as chairman, should draw up a new statement on the 
war in the Far East. The new statement is to emphasize two 
urgent problems—the need for civilian relief in China and the 
war trade with Japan. 

Both situations demand careful attention from all peace- 
loving people. The need for relief in China grows daily to un- 
precedented dimensions. 

A cablegram dated June 12 from Major Arthur Basset, 
chairman of the American Advisory Committee in China, gave 
a portrait of misery: 

“Five hundred thousand square miles devastated— 

Suiyuan, Chahar, Hopei, Shansi, Shantung and Kiang- 

su, where 30,000,000 refugees facing tragic food short- 

age, owing to fractional rice planting and half wheat 

crop. Total relief picture, 160,000,000 affected. Re- 

lief need only beginning.” 
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America’s response to this appalling need is a rather shame- 
ful story. The Red Cross drive for a special Chinese relief fund, 
begun in February, ended on June 15. The aim set by President 
Roosevelt was $1,000,000. The result was only $450,000, 
composed of $250,000 from contributions and $200,000 from the 
Red Cross general fund. The United Council for Civilian Relief 
in China is carrying forward a new campaign for relief funds. 
The “‘bowl of rice’ parties held in some 2,000 cities on June 17, 
with perhaps 1,000,000 participants, was expected to raise $10,000,- 
000 for the purchase of food and medical supplies. 

One reason for the slow response to the needs of China has 
undoubtedly been the discouragement resulting from the very 
size of the relief problem. What can one individual do to help 
160,000,000 needy in the face of Japan’s expanding invasion? 
If the average person would stop to think how far even a little 
relief money would go, the response to the relief appeals would 
be farmoreencouraging. It costs only about three cents a day to 
care for a Chinese war refugee. Three cents for a day of life! 

If the Americans are really concerned to help suffering 
China, or to shorten the war, they must face another problem as 
well, the problem of trade in war materials. Economically the 
United States is at present the mainstay, not of China, but of the 
Japanese war machine. For the bulk of Japan’s raw materials 
needed for the war industries comes from the United States. An 
article in the June issue of Harper’s by Eliot Janeway shows 
how this country is furnishing Japan with the sinews of war. 

The Chinese Council for Economic Research, drawing upon 
data from the Monthly Returns of Foreign Trade of the Empire of 
Japan, presents a similar sinister picture. During 1937, Japan 
got nearly 80 percent of thirteen classes of commodities essential 
for war from three of the so-called democratic powers: The Dutch 
Indies supplied 7.4 percent, the British Empire supplied 17.5 
percent, and the United States supplied no less than 54.5 percent. 

The United States leads in the export of most of the war 
raw materials, selling to Japan in 1937 some 60.5 percent of her 
oil imports, 41.6 percent of her pig iron and 59.7 of other iron 
imports, 92.9 percent of copper, 91.2 percent of automobiles and 
parts, and 48.5 percent of machinery and engines. This means 
that there is almost an equal chance that the bombs falling on 
Canton and Hangkow were made of American materials and 
flown in airplanes using American gasoline. As Bishop Oldham 
wrote in a letter printed in The New York Times on June 14: “‘To 
protest such atrocities by word of mouth or pen and at the same 
time enable the perpetrator to continue them seems to me the 
acme of inconsistency. Under present circumstances the United 
States is indubitably responsible for many of the killings.” 

Application of the Neutrality Act would not only confuse 
the moral issues in the invasion of China, but would fail to cut off 
most of the war trade, for it is a trade in raw materials. More- 
over, revision of the Neutrality Act will not be possible for several 
months. The consumers’ boycott will ultimately limit Japan’s 
ability to purchase war materials, but its effect will not be de- 
cisive in the near future. 

A line of action open to local groups is to exert moral pressure 
upon local manufacturers engaged in this war trade. If general 
and specific facts about the tradeare given publicity, it seems likely 
that the trade can be curbed, for the term ‘“‘merchant of death’’ 
expresses a deep popular attitude to such war trade.—World 


Alliance Bulletin. 
ok * ok 


MEDAL GIVEN TO DOG 


Quite often the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. has occasion to 
give its medal to a human being for rescuing a dog, but seldom 
is the process reversed and the medal presented to the dog for 
saving human life. Recently such a medal was given to “‘Flornell 
Jemima,” an Airedale terrier owned by Mr. and Mrs. William 
Reade Hersey of South Harwich, Cape Cod. The presentation 
was made by the society’s officer, Harold G. Andrews of Hyannis. 
This is the story: 

On the evening of the 16th of last November, Jemima 
startled her family by a deep, ominous cry and urgent demands 


to be let out. Bounding from the opened door, she leaped through 
an opening in the hedge to the field beyond, while sending up a 
series of cries. Returning, she urged her master to follow, which 
he did. She ran to a point in the field where she came to a stand 
and raised her voice louder and more significantly than ever. 
Only then did her master hear another sound. From the sea 
came the far-off voice of a man in distress, followed by a brief 
flare of light and repeated cries. 

Due to Jemima’s hearing from within the house these cries, 
her inexplicable intuitions that somewhere out there was a human 
in distress and her insistent demand for energetic action, was the 
rescue of Philip Mitchell, whose boat, oarless and with the motor 
gone dead, was foundering in an off-shore wind in the dangerous 
currents of Nantucket Sound. He had torn up his shirt and 
used his last match in making a flare, but at that season the shore 
was deserted, nor were his cries heard except by Jemima. 

Even as she heard her master telephone the police, Jemima’s 
excitement ceased and later as she watched, with many onlookers, 
the lights of a speedboat effecting Mitchell’s rescue, she showed 
only a dignified detachment. At the necessary moment she had 
instantly done her part. But to her it was all in the day’s work, 
and she refused to be interviewed.—Our Dumb Animals. 

* * * 
THE SANDWICH-MAN 
Peleas the Peripatetic 


Now as I stood on the corner of a famous square where 
many were coming and going, I beheld among the sons of men 
one whose habiliments were unlike any other, for he was clad with 
a board to the frontward, also with one facing rearward. And on 
the front was advertised in gold letters a radio at $19.95, and at 
the rear were advertised razor blades and divers other articles. 

And I spake unto the young sandwich-man saying, “What is 
the measure of thy remuneration?” 

And he made reply, “It is twelve bucks per week at eight 
hours per day and time out for lunch.” 

And I said unto him, ‘‘How likest thou thy job?” 

And he said, “It is better than standing on the street cor- 
ners.” 

Now, at the same time, high above that place, was one in 
an aerial chariot writing letters of white smoke against the blue. 
But the sandwich-man did not say, ‘‘He that rideth the sky is 
paid far more than I.”’ And I thought the young man had done 
well to look down at the pavement and say: “It is better than 
standing on the street corner.” 

Moreover, there are advantages in the young man’s job, for 
he needeth not to lift up his voice in the street nor strive to make 
any sale. 

He needeth only to bear the burden that hath been laid upon 
him and to go leisurely onward. And thou shalt find great sim- 
plification of life if thou wilt go and do likewise. For wisely 
spake St. Thomas a Kempis: 

“A man ought to employ himself in works of humility, when 
strength is wanting for higher employment.” 

* * * 
SUNSET 
Mary D. Yeoman 


Sunset waves cloud forms are flooding, 

Leaving all in limpid light; 

Softest emerald, glowing crimson, 

Azure, mauve and orange bright 

Set the heavens aglow with glory; 

Set the soul athrill with joy; 

Lifting strain from earth-born burdens, 

Giving higher thoughts employ. 

Stirred by beauty so transcendent 

Soars the spirit as a dove, 

Perceiving He who gives the sunset 

Bids His children look above, 

Realize His loving-kindness 

And rest in His brooding love. 
Abingdon, Illinois. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


LIKES OUR EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I like the editorial on “I Like America.” 


Henry W. Pinkham. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


* * 


LET THE GENTLEMAN STUDY THE LAW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read the enclosed editorial with some astonishment. For 
quite some time I have noticed a tendency (editorially) of the 
Leader toward Communism. But this particular effort is a most 
astounding utterance for a Christian publication! Communism, 
as every well-informed person knows, is anti-Christ. 

This editorial would lead one to believe that you do not 
know that while “freedom of speech” is the guaranteed right of a 
citizen of the United States, there are well-defined limitations as 
to the kinds of “free speech” under that privilege and right. 
‘Some kinds of free speech are unconstitutional, and that which 
advocates Communism is one such. 

On June 8, 1925, the Supreme Court of the United States 
smashed the Communist’s claim to right of free speech by a vote 
of seven to two. I am copying the Court’s ruling in that instance 
which I am enclosing herewith, for your personal information and 
enlightenment. You probably can secure full data concerning 
the case in question, either by writing the Court or by visiting a 
law library. It is a matter of record. 

I hope you will have the courage to publish this Court 
tuling for the benefit and information of your readers, whom 
you have misled by seeking to have them feel with you that 
“Mayor Hague would deprive Communists of a constitutional 
right of free speech.” 

Communists have no such right—if the law were enforced— 
any more than a convicted criminal has the “rights’”’ and the 
“liberties” that are possessed and enjoyed by a law-abiding 
citizen. The ruling of the Supreme Court in the case cited never 
has been revoked. 

The Communist’s avowed aim, intent and purpose (as you 
ought to know) is the overthrow of our constitutional form of 
Government. If the law were enforced as regards the Communist 
brand of “free speech’? no Communist would be permitted to 
preach his doctrines against our form of government anywhere in 
these United States, and our country would not be in its present 
critical crisis of social unrest. Earl Browder, who ran as a Presi- 
dential candidate in 1936, Harry Bridges, against whom a de- 
portation order is unenforced, Homer Martin, Dubinsky, Fran- 
kensteen and others of C. I. O. connection and fame (with John L. 
Lewis thrown in)—all these would be sailing the high seas toward 
Russia if they were handled and dealt with as they could be 
under the Constitution and laws already on the statute books. 
And in Russia, if they even so much as whispered the kind of 
“free speech” for which they clamor in this country, they would 
be led forthwith to a firing squad. 

Think of it, Mr. Editor! A Communist running for Presi- 
dent of these United States of America! Everyone knows they 
preach the destruction of our form of government. Such persons 
should be returned to the lands from which they came, where 
the kind of government they desire already is in force. Or 
they should be placed where they can do no damage through 
their termiting activities to American society—just as any other 
outright and avowed enemy of society and of government. 

Thank God for Mayor Hague! Would there were millions 
more who would take a stand openly against Communists and 
their revolutionary propaganda, against extreme Socialists of 
every name, against the radical members of Congress, or any 
party pledged to change and overthrow the government of these 
United States. 


It isn’t a question of being “afraid,” Mr. Editor. Because 
“these Communists are few in number, without money,” is no 
reason for any community throwing wide open its gates to them. 
That would be like a citizen leaving his home unprotected and 
wide open because criminals, robbers and other undesirables are 
“few in number, without money, and unpopular.’ No citizen 
in his right mind would do this. Mayor Hague is right in op- 
posing Communists and all like them. He is protecting the wel- 
fare of his city! 

I hope you will forward the Court ruling enclosed to the 
editor of Unity, whose article you reprinted in the same issue as 
this regrettable editorial. (How could you!) The Unity editor 
is evidently in need of the enlightenment and information these 
Court rulings will afford. 

H. H. Crooker. 

Winter Park, Fla. 


RAPIDLY GROWING NO BETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Things seem to be rapidly growing no better. Anti-Semitism 
and a whole brood of kindred foul antagonisms are growing 
amongst us. In recent primary elections they have asserted 
themselves, particularly in Minnesota. We hear that, as before 
and almost everywhere, liberal ranks are not immune to the pesti- 
lence. Are we, as usual, going to do nothing about it until it 
is too late to do anything effective? 

The masses of humanity need a wholesome emotionalizing, 
preparatory to any intellectual instruction, otherwise the in- 
tellectual matter runs off them like water off a duck’s back. Emo- 
tion and not intellectuality is the important thing. As George 
Eliot said, ‘every great emotion creates its own world and has 
its own conscience.”’ Whole nations are being swung from their 
moorings by storms of evil emotions. The only possible way 
to bring them back is by the current of healthy emotion, and 
mind cannot function properly except by the aid of sane emotion. 
Justice, freedom, brotherhood, peace, they are the great emanci- 
pating emotions. 

We need the technique of reaching great masses of people. 
Without it chaos is not far off. Jesus constantly insisted on that 
and on good team-work. ‘The locusts have no king but they go 
in bands.” ‘What I tell you in secret that proclaim ye upon the 
house-tops.”’ 

We know enough to make a beginning. Why wait for im- 
portant leaders? The most of them are too burdened by de- 
nominational interests, and this is not a denominational matter. 
It transcends the interests of all churches and nations. We need 
a union of all haters of bigotry, tyranny and bloodshed, a union 
of all kindly lovers of mankind. We do not need the support of 
an expensive secretariat in a sky-scraper. 

Let us build a new and vital brotherhood for the greatest 
crisis that our civilization ever faced. It undoubtedly will have 
to be a secret and close brotherhood, but it needs no vows nor 
ritual. Its one binding force will be a great devotion. 

It will be said that we have the Fellowship of Reconciliation. 
I have no objections to that. Indeed, I am as eager as any for 
its growth. But it sticks too closely to a semi-orthodox theology 
and tends to estrange whole sections of the population which we 
ought to have with us. Moreover, it seems to have sunk into 
comparative inactivity now that action is most needed. 

It will also be said that this sort of thing has been talked about 
for long years. Yes, and so has world peace since the days of 
Isaiah, and not much has been done because a great many people 
would sooner make fine prayers and speeches than do anything out 
of the ordinary. The latter is apt to cost more. 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 


Mitchellville, Towa. 
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Our Library Desk 


Church History 


The Church Through the Centuries. 
Cyril Charles Richardson, Th. D. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) 


This is a charming review of church 
history succinctly written. But it is more 
than a mere review. The author’s insight 
leads into the discussion of the life and 
spirit of the Christian Church in its rela- 
tion to secular events and its adjustments 
to the changes in the thinking and living 
of men through the centuries. He defines 
the church, distinguishes between the in- 
stitution and its inner life, as Augustine 
illustrated it by the term “‘body and soul;”’ 
and in his treatment of modern conditions 
Dr. Richardson gives us an interesting 
contrast, as he sees it, between churches 
and sects and denominations. Excellent 
discussions are those on the Apostolic 
age, the medieval period, and the changes 
wrought by the Reformation. With a 
minimum of detail the author draws his 
design so clearly that each era is vivid and 
colorful. 

The fundamental thesis of the book is 
“What Can and Ought the Church to Mean 
for Our Generation?” The enemies of the 
free soul of man in politics and nationalism 
are at work. Some of these enemies make 
suggestions that are alluring and seem to 
offer aid to the good life. The corporate 
sense of life and its union with nature and 
with our fellow men as some of these 
modern ideologies are presented are among 
the very treasures of the Christian Church. 
But they stand in opposition to the 
Church and her age-old testimony and 
appeal. The corporate nature of humanity 
must be rescued by the Church from the 
individualistic ideal of religion, or at least 
reasserted and stressed. Also the Church 
must make clear that nature includes not 
only the physical aspects of life, but all of 
man’s being, including his will. And also 
that life in Christ is not mediated by 
magic or superstition, but the Church must 
offer Christ as the power that redeems and 
fulfills. Dr. Richardson is far from what 
has been called the modern popular ideal 
of the Christian religion, namely, to live 
a respectable life, to be public-spirited, and 
to be philanthropic. He stresses the 
“soul” of the Church, and her gifts to the 
individual as a part of the corporate body 
who have found redemption through the 
grace of God in Christ. His accounts of 
the work of Richard Hooker, the champion 
of Elizabethan Anglicanism, and of the 
later John Wesley, add luster to the his- 
torical passages in the book. But the 
volume is silent as to certain other his- 
torical influences such as the Crusades, the 
life of St. Thomas Aquinas, and the 
debility that came to characterize the 
Eastern Orthodox Church. And the im- 
pacts of such systems as Emersonian Uni- 
tarianism, Ballou Universalism, German 


Higher Criticism, Darwinian science, psy- 
chological study, and such mystical move- 
ments as Christian Science are not men- 
tioned. 

The finale of the book is a discussion of 
the desirability of and the outlook for 
Church unity. This must not proceed on 
the tolerance that states that “differences 
make no difference.” A tolerance that 
involves humility with convictions is a 
necessity. And a compound church made 
up by parts sets in a stratum of the lowest 
common denominator of Christianity will 
never be effective, nor even survive for 
long. 


William Couden. 
* * 


The Pope and World Peace 


Pope Pius XI and World Peace. By 
Lord Clonmore. (HE. P. Dutton and 
Company: New York. $2.00.) 


Though the Protestant must inevitably 
take exception to the statement that the 
Catholic Church is ‘“‘the one fold of 
Christ,”’ there is much in this new book 
about Pope Pius XI that is engrossing. In- 
telligent people today accept the principle 
of audi alteram partem, and in the obser- 
vance of it Lord Clonmore’s book can be 
of service. The Pope is the acknowledged 
head of three hundred million Catholics, 
and, as spokesman for such a tremendous 
group, his opinions and actions must be 
reckoned with. 

Lord Clonmore, an English Catholic 
whose father is the Protestant seventh 
Earl of Wicklow, admits that his book is 
‘frankly partisan.” One must not, 
however, resent the Catholic bias of the 
book, because, in the last analysis, all 
Opinions are biased. The author has given 
us a comprehensive picture of the Papal 
Father and the stand that he takes on con- 
temporary world problems, but the in- 
terest of the book wanes as Lord Clonmore 
concerns himself less and less with Achille 
Ratti, the individual, and more and more 
with Pope Pius XI, Holy Father of the 
one Church of Christ. 

The first quarter of the book introduces 
us to this son of humble parents who be- 
came successively priest, librarian at 
Milan and then the Vatican, diplomat and 
Papal Nuncio to Poland, Archbishop of 
Milan and finally Pontifex Maximus. 
Achille Ratti was a man of sterling quali- 
ties, and the story of his years of ‘‘appren- 
ticeship’’ for the Papacy makes fascinating 
reading. His was a many-sided character: 
an eminent scholar and student, a beloved 
parish priest, an experienced mountain- 
climber, a benevolent friend, a shrewd 
and thoughtful diplomat and a wise Car- 
dinal, truly a well-rounded individual for 
the Pope. He was well qualified to assume 
the position bestowed upon him in 1922 
on the death of Benedict XV. 

The author writes with sometimes bitter 


humor and biting sarcasm of the troubles 
of the Church in Russia, Germany and 
Italy, in war-torn Spain and anti-religious 
Mexico, in France, the eldest daughter of 
the Church. Some of it is trite and some 
prophetic. He stresses the point that the 
Pope is on the side of the poor, the laboring 
class, and above all, the Faithful. Pius 
XI’s chief contributions to world peace 
seem to be his assumed position (after the 
signing of the Lateran Treaty creating the 
Papal State) as a peace-maker to whom 
differing nations may appeal in preference 
to the League of Nations, and his untiring 
efforts to gain a dominating place in the 
international limelight for the world 
Church, which only can solve the world’s 
problems. The book treats also of the 
possibility of an Anglo-Catholic unity, of 
the spread of Catholicism in North Ameri- 
ca and the success (?) of the Austrian and 
Portuguese governments since accepting 
the social teachings of Pius XI as expressed 
in his encyclical, Quadragesimo Anno. 

From the non-partisan standpoint there 
is much that is instructive in the chapters 
dealing with the Pope’s attacks on Com- 
munism and on the totalitarian claims of 
the Fascists and the Nazis. Those of 
other faiths than Catholicism must agree 
that to change the world we must first 
change man. The Pope’s positive solution. 
to the problems of the world is based upon: 
the Pauline statement that money is the 
root of all evil. Only Christianity, he says, 
can turn man’s attention away from the 
material and selfish things of life. We 
applaud his perspicacity, but question 
his conviction that only from within the 
Catholic Church can this be accomplished. 

“Pope Pius XI and World Peace” has: 
the official approval of the Catholic Church 
and is written by a Catholic for Catholics. 
Nevertheless, the Protestant who reads it: 
as a student of world thought may find it a 
most profitable and thought-provoking 
occupation. 

Florence W. Simonson. 
* * 


For Young People’s Meetings, et al 


Intermediate Expressional Services. 

By Nevada Miller Whitwell. (Standard 
{ Publishing Company: Cincinnati, Ohio. 

$1.50.) 

This book is a collection of services for 
the use of intermediates and young people. 
Written by the wife of a clergyman, it. 
shows recognition of the need of some 
planned service that can be put into the 
hands of inexperienced adolescents by 
which to direct their thoughts. Mrs. 
Whitwell’s subjects, she tells us, deal with 
faith and life. Around these she has 
built up a complete set of services for a 
year. Each service is developed down to- 
the last detail of choosing the hymns and 
giving the topic for the sentence prayers— 
perhaps too complete to allow for the de- 
velopment of initiative. 

The services are definitely of a religious 

(Continued on page 950) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


A MORNING WITH THE CHILDREN 


Let’s spend a morning with our kinder- 
gartners, for are they not one of the most 
interesting groups of all churchgoers? 
Why do they come to church school so 
young, I wonder, and what do they do 
there during that hour and a half while 
parents attend church? Let’s look in on 
them and see for ourselves how religion 
is brought to the beginners. We shall sit 
where we will not be conspicuous visitors 
today, for we want the session to be as 
normal as possible. 

How cheerful and homey the room 
looks, with colored pictures pinned about, 
flowers where the children may smell and 
touch, a few well-chosen toys and books, 
and comfortable chairs on a soft rug. 

The first child who enters comes in with 
a smile. He is much earlier than the 
others. Perhaps he lives near by. How 
happy he seems at his own church school! 
He loses no time in hanging up his little 
coat and dropping his pennies in the boxes— 
one for his church and one for other little 
children. His hands are now free for 
work and play. First he shows his teacher 
his new tie mother just bought him, and 
then he tells one of the assistants how he 
saw a parade on Saturday with Daddy. 
There are more pictures to hang, flowers to 
put in water, blocks to get out of the cup- 
board for the wee ones, a sand box to ar- 
range, books to look at, and houses to 
build. Is it any wonder he seemed happy 
when he came through the door of his 
kindergarten room? As the other chil- 
dren arrive they, too, help and play. 
Opportunities for assisting and playing 
with the shy ones are created by the 
teacher or her assistants. All are busy, all 
are learning how to work and share and 
play with other boys and gir’s. 

Who is this at the door just now? A 
little boy shyly enters for the first time. 
Mother has brought him, but she leaves 
him in care of the teacher and hurries off 
to church. One little fellow shows Tommy, 
for we learn that that is his name, where 
to hang his coat. Another shows where 
the pennies go. A little girl leads him to 
the cupboard where the toys are kept, and 
soon the little tot—he is only three—for- 
gets that his ““mummie’”’ has left him, and 
is happy in his new surroundings. The 
children and not the teacher alone have 
made him feel content. 

I hear soft music. It sounds like church 
bells ringing. The children are putting 
their toys in the cupboard. They are 
bringing chairs to the circle. When the 
toys are in their places and the room looks 
tidy once more, all the boys and girls 
gather to the little chairs where the 
teacher and assistants sit with them in the 
circle. They sing the song just heard. 
Other songs are chosen by the children. 


Some one wants to tell about the new 
baby. Another wants to talk about a pic- 
nic Daddy is taking the family on when 
church school finishes that day. Another 
tells what kitty did with his new red ball. 
And still another speaks of a picture which 
has caught his eye. The different stories 
are listened to and suitable comments 
made. The children find it difficult to 
wait their turn. Of course, all the various 
happenings which they would like to 
rehearse cannot be told that morning, but 
all who wish it may contribute something 
to the conversation. Some things related 
remind both teacher and children of 
favorite songs, and of course these are 
sung. 

How quiet the children are just now! 
What is this new stillness! Why, there is 
almost a spirit of reverence about. Yes, 
I feel that there truly is. The teacher is 
holding a picture. Several children have 
drawn closer to it. They are talking in low 
tones about it. It is the manger scene, 
which always hangs on the wall in sight, 
but which on this Sunday, for some par- 
ticular reason, has caught one child’s at- 
tention. I think it is thelittle fellow who 
had a new baby at his house not so many 
weeks ago. They hum the Manger hymn. 
Now they sing it, oh, so softly. And 
while every little head is bowed the 
teacher prays, ‘““Thank you, God, for little 
babies and for baby Jesus. Amen.” 

The moment passes as quickly as it 
comes. The children are now singing a 
happy little song about the robin. They 
are now marching by twos about the room, 
gaily singing, “This is the way we go to 
church.” 

Now they come back to their chairs. 
How will the teacher quiet these active 
little folk, I wonder. She sings a song 
about boys and girls at play together. 
She talks to them about new people that 
they meet, strangers to them, of new little 
boys and girls with whom they sometimes 
play. And when the children are all eager 
and waiting, she tells them the story of 
the little house on the roof (making 
strangers happy). 

They are fortunate in having a little new 
child present today, and the teacher 
points out how they made him happy when 
they showed him where to hang his coat 
and shared with him their toys. And then 
she says that it reminds her of a little 
verse that they could think about when- 
ever a new little boy or girl comes to play 
with them, or to church school. She re- 
peats it for them, ‘‘Show love unto strang- 
ers.’ They talk about it, repeat it to- 
gether and then dramatize it. One little 
fellow plays he is the stranger, and the 
others do things for him to make him 
happy and to show their love. They sing 
again about playing together, and then 


take a picture walk to find any which 
might show some one being kind to 
strangers. 

They go now to the tables, where they 
find crayons and paste, and a little pic- 
ture to make of a new boy who has come to: 
play with a child named Pat. They share 
the crayons and paste, and wait their turns: 
to have the assistants help them. Wher 
the pictures are finished, the crayons and 
paste are whisked into the cupboard, and 
the children carry their finished pictures 
to their chairs. The teacher admires each 
effort, and as she comments, writes at the 
bottom of the handwork the little verse 
learned that day, ‘““Show love unto strang- 
ers.” Each child says it with her, and 
when all have reached the circle they re- 
peat together the newly learned verse. 

We hear the rumble of the big church 
organ. Mothers and daddies are now 
singing their last song in church. They 
will soon call for their boys and girls. A 
child passes the lesson picture and story 
for the day, and the “good-by” song is 
lustily sung. 

All hurry to the cloak room, where each 
finds his own coat, and endeavors to be all 
dressed when parents arrive. There is 
confusion, ’tis true, but we see signs of 
helpfulness on every side—self-help and 
helpfulness between older and younger 
members of the same family. The new 
boy, Tommy, is not forgotten. Someone 
reminds him that he must find his coat 
and put it on before mother arrives. 
Someone helps him find his cap. Teachers 
and assistants are indeed busy, locating 
mislaid mittens, rubbers, purses, and but- 
toning difficult buttons. But they all seem 
happy at their work and must indeed feel 
well paid for their service of love. 

The parents arrive to claim their chil- 
dren. They go to their homes, clutching 
their pictures in one hand, and perhaps 
carefully guiding a tiny brother or sister 
with the other. 

They seem happy after their morning 
experience in religious education, and who 
knows just what each little mind is carry- 
ing home which will make him a better 
child for having attended church school? 

Let’s now talk with the teacher, for I 
feel sure that she will have some comment 
to make on the morning’s experience. Yes, 
she is tired, but happy. She feels that, 
although all things did not take place as 
she had planned them, valuable substitu- 
tions were made, or there were omissions 
which made the session even better than 
she had dared visualize in her planning. 
Regarding those things which occurred 
which were not good, she hopes by confer- 
ring with her assistants to prevent future 
repetitions. She te!ls me that the three- 
year-olds are somewhat of a problem, for 

(Con’inued on page 949) 
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PERSONALS 


Rev. Robert Cummins, D. D, Mrs. 
Ezra Woods, Rev. Leonard Prater, Rev. 
Thomas Chapman and Rev. Nellie Mann 
Opdale are among the speakers scheduled 
for the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of organized Universalism in 
Georgia to be held in Canon, Ga., Aug. 12- 
14, 


Rey. and Mrs. Max A. Kapp of Fitch- 
burg are visiting the A. Lincoln Filenes at 
Marston Mills, Cape Cod. 


Rev. Thomas B. Payne, formerly a 
minister of the Universalist Church, on 
July 3 preached a sermon in the Congre- 
gational church in Brooklyn, Conn., on the 
fiftieth anniversary of his first sermon, 
given in West Paris, Maine, on the first 
Sunday in July, 1888. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Chenoweth, mother of 
Lillian Chenoweth, who was for many 
years contralto soloist in our Washington, 
D. C., church, died recently at her home, 
1350 Meridian Place, N. W., Washington. 


Ellen Jensen, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl H. Jensen of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Dr. Robertson Pratt, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Abram Pratt, were married on Saturday, 
July 16, at 7.45 p.m. Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway went from Long Cove, Maine, 
where he is spending his vacation, to 
Brooklyn to officiate. The bride has been 
a Sunday school teacher and a member of 
the senior choir of All Souls Church, of 
which her parents are members. Dr. 
Robertson Pratt received his Ph. D. from 
Columbia University. Dr. and Mrs. 
Pratt will make their home in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Dr. Pratt is associated with 
the Medical Center of San Francisco. 


Alabama 


Camp Hill Circuit—Rey. Ralph P. 
Boyd, pastor. The Florala church has 
started a remodeling program and a new 
pulpit will be built. Pews have been 
loaned the church by the people of the 
DeFuniak Springs church, which has re- 
cently been sold. Negotiations are under 
way to secure the memorial windows from 
the DeFuniak Springs church also. The 
Cohassett church sent six people to the 
Southern Liberal Youth Federation Con- 
ference recently held in Camp Hill. The 
Ariton church, which has grown steadily, 
sent six young peope to the conference. 
The Camp Hill Ladies’ Auxiliary served in 
good southern style two hundred people 
at the final religious service of the con- 
ference. The pastor has accepted the 
invitation of Rev. Arnold L. Simonson of 
the Brewton circuit to occupy his house 
during his absence as resident pastor of 
Murray Grove. 


Massachusetts 


Orange.—Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, 
pastor. Mr. Robbins finished his first 
year as pastor of this church June 26, and 
on June 29 he left for a month’s trip 
abroad, to visit England, France and Ger- 
many, sailing on the Aquitania from New 
York City. The annual roll call of mem- 
bers was held on Holy Thursday evening, 
with communion service. Eight persons 
were received into membership. The first 
Sunday in April, the Order of Rainbow for 
Girls of Orange and Athol, numbering 
about sixty, attended church in a body. 
Beautiful flowers for the morning service 
April 10 were given in memory of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Putnam Countryman, whose 
130th birthday would have been April 12. 
Mrs. Countryman was the wife of one of 
the early ministers of the church. Miss 
Isabelle Countryman of Woodside, L. I., 
a granddaughter, gave the flowers. She 
had attended services at the church a few 
Sundays before. May 29 the military 
and patriotic organizations of the town 
were invited guests at the morning service. 
Two Grand Army veterans, both well 
past ninety, were present. Children’s 
Sunday, June 12, was observed with a 
special program, by the primary depart- 
ment. Forty-one pupils of the church 
school received Bibles for perfect attend- 
ance during the past year. Two babies 
were christened. The last service for the 
summer was July 3, when Rev Wallace G. 
Fiske was the preacher. The church will 
reopen the second Sunday in September. 


New Hampshire 


Concord.—Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, pas- 
tor. A successful effort at money-raising 
was carried on during May and June, when 
the members of the Mission Circle con- 
ducted a campaign to raise money for the 
Clara Barton Administration Building. 
The sum raised was $79. Summer in- 
stitutes are being well attended by the 
Concord people. Four of the young people 
attended the National Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention at Ferry Beach; three others will 
attend the institute at Deering Community 
Center, Deering, N. H., while three of the 
church school teachers have registered at 
the Northern New England School of Re- 
ligious Education at Durham. In addi- 
tion it is expected that a number of adults 
will attend the institutes at Ferry Beach. 


New York 


Syracuse.—Rev. Ellsworth C. Rea- 
mon, pastor. The month of June was one 
of the busiest on record. The Betts Men’s 
Club made use of the old-fashioned general 
store as a vehicle for their annual show, 
“Cy Hopkins’ Emporium,” with Dr. Fred 
C. Leining in the role of “Cy.’”’ Twenty- 
two from this church attended the meeting 


of the Cayuga-Chenango Association in 
Cortland. Other important meetings of 
the month included the King’s Daughters’ 
garden party and the annual parish picnic 
on Skaneateles Lake. Two new members 
were received and three children were 
baptized. The program of Children’s Day 


‘was under the combined direction of Mrs. 


Hazel Donovan, superintendent, and Mrs. 
Reamon. The various organizations of the 
church united in sponsoring a “birthday 
dinner” party in honor of Mr. Reamon on 
the evening of June 15. More than two 
hundred and fifty were present. Dr. 
Leining was toastmaster. Greetings were 
brought by church officers and auxiliary 
heads and Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed was 
the principal speaker. A purse of $125 
was given to Mr. Reamon. The people 
are mourning the recent sudden death of 
Mrs. Mary Randall, widow of the late 
Lynn S. Randall, who served with such 
distinction both in this church and in the 
State Convention. Preaching services 
have been discontinued through July and 
August. Meanwhile extensive repairs are 
being made on the church at a minimum 
of cost through the volunteer labor of 
George A. Smith, president of the board of 
trustees, Charles Nitschke, a member of 
the board, and the minister, Floors are , 
being varnished, walls and ceilings painted, 
roof repaired and painted. The “Dome 
Fund” campaign was a success and the 
work for which this money was raised has 
been completed. The women of the church 
are purchasing new equipment and will 
carry on a thorough housecleaning cam- 
paign. Services will be resumed on the 
first Sunday in September, in a building 
clean and fresh and in nearly perfect re- 
pair. Mr. Reamon and his family will be 
in Gloucester, Mass., for the four Sundays, 
July 31, August 7, 14 and 21. Meanwhile, 
the Achenbach family will occupy the 
minister’s home in Syracuse. 


Pennsylvania 


Wellsburg.—Rev. George A. Gay, pas- 
tor. This church celebrates one hundred 
years of organized existence this year, and 
special programs have been given every 
other month to emphasize the anniver- 
sary. In May the girls’ chorus of the 
Strong Vincent High School of Erie gave a 
concert to a church filled to the doors. 
In July an anniversary supper was enjoyed 
by a large gathering. After the supper the 
group sang some of the old songs and lis- 
tened to vocal solos by Vincent Gehr and 
Murray Gay. Rev. Robert Reis, of the 
Methodist church, brought greetings and 
good wishes, and Mrs. Winifred Mischler 
sang two soprano solos. The speaker was 
Rev. Harmon Gehr, of Columbus, Ohio, a 
former pupil in the Sunday school at 
Wellsburg. Mr. Gehr also contributed to 
the program by giving several violin solos. 
This church has contributed three men to 
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our ministry—H. B. Taylor, Donald 
Hoyt and Harmon Gehr. in October a 
history of the church compiled by Miss 
E. Belle Raymond will be read by the 
author. The final feature will occur in 
December. 


Vermont 


Brattleboro. Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, 
pastor. It has been a good year for this 
church. The new centralized heating 
plant kept all comfortable, all the societies 
flourished and made large contributions 
to the church treasury. In May the people 
were saddened by the death of Mrs. 
Clarence L. Stickney, who labored hard 
in the endeavor to bring the Universalist 
and Unitarian churches into their success- 
ful union. For several years she was 
president of the Ladies’ Circle. The every 
member canvass resulted in larger contri- 
butions than in years past. This result 
was so surprising that, when it was an- 
nounced at the final meeting of the can- 
vassers, all broke forth in spontaneous 
applause. On June 19, the choir, under the 
direction of E. H. Miller, presented the 
cantata, “Holy City,” by Gaul. Maxine 
Stellman, of the Metropolitan Opera, a 
native of this village, was the soloist July 
17. During the communion service, 
June 26, Mr. Hoyt received into member- 
ship nine boys, all of whom have been with 
him in the church school throughout his 
pastorate. Hight of these united with the 
Universalist society. This makes a total 
of ten members received into the Univer- 
salist society during the past year. 

Hartland.—Rey. William Forkell, pas- 
tor. Services of the Hartland Religious 
Association, consisting of the local Con- 
gregational and Universalist churches, zre 
being held for the summer at the Uni- 
versalist church at the Four Corners, with 
a splendid attendance. During the vaca- 
tion of the pastor, the pulpit has been sup- 
plied by Rev. H. M. Campbell, of Bellows 
Falls, Dr. C. H. Pennoyer, State Superin- 
tendent, and Rev. Stanley G. Spear, of 
Beverly, Mass. The attendance has been 
close to one hundred and the regular choir 
has been supplemented by a children’s 
chorus. The Saturday night suppers 
served by the association at Damon Hall 
have been well attended and proved of 
social value as well. Plans are being formu- 
lated for the annual celebration of Old 
Home Sunday at the Congregational 
church on Sunday, Aug. 21. 

ee ig ie 


FRANKLIN SQUARE HOUSE 


At the thirty-sixth anniversary dinner 
of the Franklin Square House, Boston, 
held on July 15, about 500 were guests. 
Among the special guests were Mrs. George 
L. Perin, whose husband was the founder 
of Franklin Square House, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank A. Dewick, Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. 
Fitts, Mr. and Mrs. C. Vinal Kenrick, 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Dodd, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence P. Houston, Miss Frances 
B. Edwards and Miss Edith Bird of the 


Hostess Department, and Mrs. Harriet 
Hughes. 

There was no set program, but rather an 
informal reception and inspection of the 
House, and a general rejoicing over the 
successful completion of thirty-six years of 
this constructive enterprise. 

* * 


BROADCASTING IN ROCKY MOUNT 


During the month of March our regular 
morning services were broadcast over the 
local station, and brought us a large num- 
ber of favorable comments. Many friends 
were made for the Rocky Mount Univer- 
salist church that would not have learned 
about us in any other way. Our agreement 
with the broadcasting station called for a 
like use of the five Sundays in July and the 
four Sundays in November. At this writ- 
ing we have now sent out our message 
three Sunday mornings in July and the 
response is equally as enthusiastic as in 
March. It would seem, from the large 
number of persons who listen weekly, that 
we are accomplishing much more in this 
way in a single month than could be 
achieved otherwise in a whole year, there- 
fore we feel that the money spent in pay- 
ing for the time purchased is money well 
spent. The cost is nominal, five dollars per 
Sunday; still even this is large for this small 
group to pay out of its meager funds. 
Any contributions that may be sent to us 
by our friends toward this work will be 
greatly appreciated. Send all money to 
Rev. W. H. Skeels, 3804 Raleigh St., 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Miss Ione Chidzuko Cate will present a 
program describing childhood days in 
Japan on Saturday or Wednesday evening 
of the fourth session. Miss Cate will 
wear her Japanese costume. 

* * 
THE NEW HAMPSHIRE CONVEN- 
TIONS 


Prof. James P. Berkeley of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education at Andover- 
Newton Theological School, will be one of 
the speakers at the annual meeting of 
the New Hampshire Universalist Sunday 
School Association, which will be held in 
Portsmouth on Sept. 11. 

Professor Berkeley is an outstanding man 
in the field of religious education, and he 
will lead a panel discussion on ‘“The Effec- 
tive Church School.’’ He will also be the 
speaker at the devotional service that 
evening. 

The meeting will open at two o’clock 
Saturday afternoon with a devotional 
service. Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, pastor 
of the Portsmouth church, will give the 
welcome. This will be followed by the first 
business session. At three o’clock will be 
the panel discussion, while at five the final 
business session, including the election of 
officers, will take place. 

This convention is being held in con- 
junction with the other Universalist or- 


ganizations of the state. The annual 
meeting of the Young People’s Christian 
Union will open the four day sessions on 
Sept. 9 and 10. The Women’s Missionary 
Society will meet on the 12th, and the 
State Convention on the 11th and 12th. 
ee oe 
CHURCH SCHOOLS AND RELIG- 
IOUS EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 947) 

she has all children up to school age at one 
time in one room. She gives these smaH 
folk freedom of the play corners of the 
room and assigns a definite assistant to. 
guide them in their play while the older 
ones are in the circle. I was glad to see 
that many times the three-year-olds would 
leave their play and enter spontaneously 
into the singing or story-telling with the 
others, thus learning through imitating 
their brothers and sisters. 

We left the church school that day with 
a feeling of regret that our childhood 
training in religious education had not been 
of the more liberal type. 

Emma L. Small. 
Lynn, Mass. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Recent visitors have been Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles C. Lamb of Binghamton, N. Y., 
and son Clarence, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 
Williams of Endicott, N. Y., and daughters 
Marion and Margaret, Elizabeth Frye 
of Binghamton, C. A. Holmes, Mary DeW. 
Holmes, Mrs. Bessie H. Henry of Haver- 
hill, Mass., Shirley Smith of Milton, Mass., 
Patty Soutter of Charlestown, Mass., 
Mr. and Mrs. Everett Merrow of Methuen, 
Mass., Helen Rice of Cambridge, Mass. 

The boys who take care of the grounds 
and buildings have a new utility in the 
form of a two-wheeled cart which George 
Thurber of Salem dubbed “The Flying 
Yankee.” 

Temporary repairs having been made to 
the fireplace, it was used for the R. E. I. 
delegates the evening of July 19 in place 
of the bonfire, which had to be foregone 
due to rain. This change did not detract 
from the hilarity of the occasion. ‘Dick’ 
Bird uf Norwich, Conn., was master of 
ceremonies for a “sing’’ and marshmallow 
ronst. 

Now that appearances have been greatly 
improved, Mr. Sodergren think there 
ought to be a wedding nt Ferry Beach, and 
offers the facilities of the place free, in- 
cluding a canopy to the front door of the 
Quillen! What couple will take up this 
offer? 

Contributions to the Birthday Fund are 
coming in steadily to Mrs. Lizzie M. Nel- 
son. The birthday party takes place 
Thursday, Aug. 12, at which time she will 
announce the grand total and the month 
group which contributed the most. Oc- 
tober won the birthday cake last year. 

Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes of West Paris, 
Maine, arrived July 19 for the remainder 
of the season. 
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Rev. and Mrs. William Rainey Bennett 
of Elgin, Ill., begin a three weeks visit 
July 30. 

Interesting features of the Nature In- 
stitute include illustrated lectures by Dr. 
Alfred C. Lane on “Preparedness among 
Animals,” and “The Age of the. Earth.” 
On Sunday evening, July 31, he will give 
‘an address on “The Self-Expression of 
God.’ There will be talks on the geology 
and ecology of Maine, trees, flowers, ferns, 
marine life, the stars and other sky phe- 
nomena. Hikes along shore, through the 
woods and fields, trips to localities where 
the geology is unusual, will feature the 
program. 

Rev. Josephine B. Folsom attended the 
Women’s Missionary Conference at North- 
field Seminary, where she had charge of the 
liternture exhibit and assisted in serving 
communion to six hundred people at the 


closing service. 
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“GREEN OLD AGE”’ 


I am doubly distressed in the death of 
Brother Tomlinson. He was associated 
with me in the effort to bring our older 
ministers a little closer together, cheer 
them up a bit, and give them oftener pub- 
licity for greater appreciation of the people 
of our churches, “lest we forget’ those 
beyond the ‘‘dead line.’’ He declined to 
take the lead as I urged him to do; but he 
said, ‘If you, the author of the plan, will 
go ahead with it I will do my part as one 
of your helpers.’’ And in his last letter 
to me, June 4, in reply to an outline of the 
plan in my mind which I wrote to him he 
said: “I think you are on the right track 
in trying to brighten up the lives of our 
ministers who are seventy years of age or 
over.”’ I am sorry for his passing and the 
loss of his assistance. He wished that it 
be made very plain that this plan was not a 
“drive” against the younger ministers. 
It is purely and wholly an effort to revive 
memory of men seventy and upward, and 
to bring to them refreshment and satis- 
faction. I shall welcome letters also from 
our younger ministers about themselves 
and their work, just as I am soliciting 
letters from older ministers. 

Here is a letter from James M. Payson, 
minister of our church for sixty-four years, 
now ninety years old, written by his own 
hand. He resides in Canton, New York. 
He is still able to make occasional ad- 
dresses, preach now and then, and conduct 
funeral services for a few old friends. 
Physically he is not so vigorous as he once 
was. His wife is prostrate with a broken 
hip sustained about nine months ago, but 
is “gaining slowly.” Health and recovery 
to you, Mrs. Payson, and “green old age’”’ 
to you both. 

Rey. O. G. Colegrove, at the age of 
seventy-three, says he is in “clover, living 
the ‘green old age.’’’ After almost twenty 
years as joint pastor, with his wife, of 
Mitchellville, and himself superintendent 


of churches in Iowa, he has gone to the 
pastorate of Stockton, IIl., to round out 
the years of his youth. He contributes one 
dollar to each church in the newly formed 
circuit of Blanchester, Milford and Sinking 
Spring. For twenty-five years he was 
actively identified with Universalism in 
Ohio, both as pastor of local societies and 
as state superintendent of . churches. 
Joined with his wife he sends greetings to 
all friends of the Blanchester circuit and 
“best wishes for your new minister,” 
Raymond M. Scott. 

From Thomaston, Maine, comes a salty 
breeze from Arthur W. Grose. He is not of 
age (that is he is not seventy, not quite 
sixty-nine), but he has “‘lived’”’ a lot more 
than sixty-eight years. He seems to have 
“retired” this side of the imaginary 
“dead line.’ He and his wife entertain 
from three to eleven visitors every day, the 
oldest of whom is fourteen. ‘I spend more 
for postage than I do for clothing,” he 
writes, which I take with a “grain of salt,” 
for he wrote on a post card, which was 
very difficult to read, and did not enclose a 
three cent stamp for expenses! They had 
thirty-two visitors from outside the state 
last year. 

The above is a sample of the first part 
of the program. Do you approve it—you 
who are seventy and above? Ifso, aid it by 
writing me, and help me on expenses by 
enclosing a three-cent stamp. 


Kellerman. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 946) 
nature, though not theologically so. The 
author does not pretend to include services 
concerned with contemporary interests. 
Many individuals, your reviewer among 
them, feel that such disregard is what 
keeps modern young people out of our 
churches. We fully realize, however, that 
it would be difficult to include such pro- 
grams in a volume designed for permanent 
use. These services, if carefully chosen, 
could be profitably used occasionally in a 
year’s program. 

The liberal will not agree with all of Mrs. 
Whitwell’s theology, or her choice of hymns, 
but these are not offensively orthodox. 
She has given for each program excellent 
suggestions for getting people out to the 
meetings. There are many inspiring bits 
of poetry and anecdote. Under intelligent 
supervision ‘Intermediate. Expressional 
Services” offers a wealth of material from 
which to develop less ‘‘cut and dried” and 
more individually interesting meetings. 
With such reservations it can be recom- 
mended for the liberal young people’s 
group. 

Florence W. Simonson. 


Obituary 
Mrs, Elizabeth K. Bell 


In the death of Mrs. Elizabeth K. Bell, the Beverly 
(Mass.) Universalist church has lost a most inspiring, 
helpful and loyal church member. With her late 


husband, Fred E. Bell, a deacon of the church, she 
gave thought and labor to all the activities of the 
parish and its allied organizations. Mrs. Bell became 
totally blind nearly eight years ago, and while this 
affliction precluded participation in many activities 
it in no way lessened her interest nor dimmed her 
faith. Many church meetings and social gatherings 
were still invited to her home, evincing her deep 
interest. When blindness came she learned the Braille 
system and was thus able to read her favorite books 
and periodicals and keep in touch with world af- 
fairs. Her never failing cheerfulness was an inspira- 
tion to a wide circle of friends. After a long and 
trying illness she died July 5. Services were held at 
her home, her pastor, Rev. Stanley G. Spear, of- 
ficiating. Burial was in the family lot in Central 
Cemetery. Two daughters, who gave their mother 
most tender and thoughtful care, survive. The 
kindly influence of her life will long remain as a fra- 
grant and enduring blessing. 
S.G. S. 


Notices 


WHEEL CHAIR WANTED 


for the permanent use of a fine Universalist girl now 
fourteen years old. Family without means. Boston 
territory. 

H. 


Care of the Christian Leader. 
ee 


UNION SERVICES 


The National Memorial Church wil! as usual! join 
in union services with All Souls Unitarian and Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 26, through Sunday, Sept. 4. 

The services from June 26 through July 17 will be 
held in All Souls Church; from July 24 through Aug. 
7in Mt. Pleasant Church; from Aug. 14 through Sept. 
4 in the National Memorial Church. 

The preachers in the Universalist group are: Aug. 
14, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins; Aug. 21 and 28, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz; Sept. 4, Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent. 

The church will be open to visitors week-days from 


10 tol. 
oa. 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Renewed license (for one year) of I. J. Domas. 

Noted ordination of William C. Abbe at Medford 
on May 29; fellowship conferred by Rey. Alfred S. 
Cole. A 

Noted, with regret, the death of Dr. Vincent E. 
Tomlinson at Worcester on June 16. 

Sept. 27 set as date for next meeting. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


June 30, 1938. 
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UNIVERSALISM SPEAKS 
Sermons at Murray Grove 


Sunday, July 31. “The Young Theologue Speaks,” 
Herbert McKinney, student at Tufts College, stu- 
dent pastor at Lowell, Mass. 

Aug. 7. “The Young Minister Speaks,” Rev. 
Robert Barber, minister Raymond Memorial Church, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Aug. 14. “The Layman Speaks,’”’ Fred Keiser, 
superintendent of the church school, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 21. ‘Church Extension Speaks,” Rev. 
Arnold Simonson, minister of the Universalist 
ehurch at Brewton, Ala. 

Aug. 28. ‘‘The Experienced Minister Speaks,’’ 
Dr. Theodore Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 

Sept. 4. ‘Murray Grove Speaks,” Rev. Robert 
Tipton, minister of the Church of the Restoration, 


Philadelphia. 
* * 


CONVENTION DATES 1938 


Georgia, Canon, Aug. 12-14. 

New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Sept. 11-12. 

Maine, Biddeford, Sept. 18-21. 

North Carolina, Red Hill, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 

Indiana, —— October. : 

Michigan (joint with Unitarian), Kalamazoo, 
Oct, 2. 

Vermont, Bellows Falls, Oct. 2-4. 
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New York, Utica, Oct. 3-6. Subscribe for 
Alabama, Brewton, Oct. 14-16. cA Summer Book THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
New Jersey, Oct. 12. - E 
Ontario, Blenheim, second week in October. for the Family 52 issues for $2.50 
Alabama, Brewton, October. 
eh Here is a book to tuck in your 
FERRY BEACH ANNUAL MEETING vacation suitcase or keep on hand D ean x ca d e 
The second annual meeting of the Ferry Beach at home. You will find sugges- my 
Park Association of the Universalist Church will be . . . 
Oo) co) hole famil 
held Aug. 22, 1938, at 1.30 p. m. at the Quillen, Saco, ae pee bai apes ad re Franklin, Mass. 
Maine, for the purpose of receiving annual reports, : 3 : 4 : 
election of officers and directors, and action on any gether. Here are stories, songs and Nate in a beautiful old 
matters that may legally come before it. prayers for each Sunday during the Homelike steornee for boys and girls, 
dsdlece hp a ial summer; some for special days. working together under normal life com 
gc a aia Perhaps you will enjoy doing ditions. 
some of the things suggested in Mee: Pe wees offered for 8th grade, 
the sections on “Things to Do in through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 


Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill the Summer,” “Books to Read” 


and “Suggestions for Older Boys 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 


3 . and Girls.” Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold Emph aa onicharerren bral ding raphe ste 
200 Rooms Price 10 cents a copy dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. $1.25-1.50 1 Income from end. funds is used 
: us 3 cents postage SESE Uae ae ED 
Rooms with Bath xa 3 ae ee o- 2,00-2.50 Pp Pp 8 reduce cost of tuition to students. 
eekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President For sale by Send for catalogue. 


OS ie eta banter THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE See Se WALEACH 


Headmast 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. caamiasteg 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 
e e 
The managers of the Bethany Union for Young S L { 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, t e a W r e n Cc e n 1 V e Lr S 1 t y 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 


and agreeable home at a low cost for those young Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access eh é P : : ‘ 
eee eiieaticaing and suriace ears to all parts Social progress comes by employing objective, open-minded 


of the city. The price of rooms with board, including appraisal and measurement as the instruments of creative imagination 

light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent ‘ . 

guest. and of a craving for truth and excellence. This process changed astrol- 
ogy into astronomy, alchemy into chemistry, blood-letting into surgery. 


During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 


Saba ioe tewdayalat 4 tins. For sucks transients As it comes to prevail in other fields it will transform traditional moral- 
the price is $1.25 a day. : - H es . - - : 

ge cd eatrece the Bu- ity into ethics, politics into statesmanship, and blind custom into di 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester rected and purposeful conduct.” -- Arthur E. Morgan, in Antioch Notes. 


St., Boston. 
For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


DURING the summer months, 
due to absence of student guests, 
rooms at BETHANY UNION 
are available for women visiting 
Boston. Rates are $1.50 per day, 


ieee tes -COLLEGE 


A SEAT OF LEARNING IN NEW ENGLAND 
George S. Miller, Acting President 


or $9.00 per week. Write or tele- 
phone for information to Bethany 
Union, 14 Worcester St., Boston. 
Telephone: Commonwealth 9078. 


Winifred E. Spear, Supt. 


COLLEGE preserving the best of New England traditions 4 » Progressive 


curriculum » Situated near Boston, a great educational center. 


SCHOOL of Religion avowedly progressive, equipping men and women for 
the ministry of a new day «++ College founded by Universalists 4» Carries 
on their standards of liberal education. 


OR information or catalogues address the Dean of the respective department 


or the Registrar, Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts. 


PLACE A HANDSOME 


BIBLE 


on your library table 
in the church pulpit 
in your lodge room 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bro-nfield St., Boston 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 
Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 
Graduate Studies Medicine, Albert W. Stearns, M.D. 
Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 
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Crackling 

It was in a little New Hampshire village 
among the mountains, where the country 
store served as post office, circulating li- 
brary, shoe store and everything else com- 
bined, that a Boston lady, glancing over 
the books, inquired, “Have you Brown- 
ing?”’ 

“No,” said the attendant, somewhat 
regretfully, and not knowing just what 
kind of an article Browning might be, “‘we 
have not.’’ Then more brightly, ‘“We have 
blacking and blueing, and have a man who 
does whiting. We occasionally do pinking. 
Would any of these do?”’—Watchman- 
Examiner. 

* * 

“You look very much like a minister,” 
said a man who met Woodrow Wilson in 
England many years ago. “Have you 
ever been taken for one?” 

“No,” answered Mr. Wilson, ‘‘but I 
have been treated like one.” 

“How is that?” asked the man. 

“T had a job once,” replied the educator, 
“where I waited for my salary six months.” 
—Exchange. 

* * 

Pat and Mike were out duck hunting. 
Pat aimed and aimed into a flock but 
didn’t shoot. 

“Why don’t ye shoot?’ Mike finally 
asked disgustedly. 

“Faith, an’ every time I get ready to 
shoot wan, another gets in his way.” —Hx- 
change. 

ee 

As a companion-piece for the justly fa- 
mous “Yes, we have no bananas”’ we offer 
the remark of a loving New York wife. 
Asked if she had had any trouble with her 
husband, she replied: ‘“‘No, except that he 
beats me and gives me no money.’’— 
George Ryan, inBoston Herald. 

* * 

Young Jersey cow giving two and one- 
half gallons per day very rich milk. Will 
care for children evenings, 15 c per hour. 
Have car. 

SHE WILL ALWAYS BE OUR 
DREAM COW.—Van Nys (Cal.) News. 

* * 


Mother asked her six-year-old what 
loving-kindness meant. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, 
“when I ask you for a piece of b ead and 
butter and you give it to me, that’s kind- 
ness, but when you put jam on it, that’s 
loving-kindness.’’—Chicago Tribune. 

* * 

Little Polly, spending a holiday in the 
country: “Grandpapa, you must have to 
keep an awful lot of policemen out here.” 

Grandpapa: ‘‘Why, Polly?” 

Little Polly: ‘Oh, there’s such a lot of 
grass to keep off.”—Montreal Star. 

* * 

Mrs.: ‘“‘The garageman sent that second- 
hand car you ordered and I tried it out.” 

Mr.: “How many people does it carry 
comfortably?” 

Mrs.: “‘None.”—Exchange. 
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Now Is the Time for 
BOOKS 


Trending into Maine... < =. < cu.. seen 
Kenneth Roberts 


The Citadel ee ae 2.50 
A. J. Cronin 


The Yearling, |...) eee 2:75 
Margaret K. Rawlings 


Action. at -Aquilaz .oae5 | -5c) sen 2.50 
Hervey Allen 


On Gilbert Head (Maine Days) 
Elizabeth Etnier 


2.00 


The Self You Have to Live With . . 75 
Winfred Rhoades 


New England Guide Books . . . . 250) 


Each 


For the Younger Readers 
Child’s Grace’... | (= =e 


Ernest Claxton 


Illustrated by Harold Burdekin 


A Summer Book for the Family 


10c., plus postage 3c. 


(Similar to the Lenten Booklet 
“Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls”) 


Order from 


The Universalist Publishing Hoge 


16 Beacon Street -:- = -:- Boston, Massachusetts 


